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FOREWORD 











Many persons have written on the role of the arts in human experi- 
ence. John Dewey’s Art as Experience (Minton, 1934) has been widely 
read by teachers during recent years, and has had great influence. 
Psychologists have frequently urged the therapeutic values of art, and 
the significance of arts expression to one who is attempting to under- 
stand a child. Moreover, since the arts are an intrinsic element in wider 
experiences, it is obvious that a program rich in vital activity will de- 
mand an outlet in some creative expression. Modern curricula have for 
all of these reasons become richer and more beautiful. Many of us who 
would hesitate to formulate or to criticize general pronouncements on 
art experiences recognize the value of dancing, making clothes, prepar- 
ing foods, painting, acting, singing, weaving, working with tools, giving 
radio programs, writing and choral speaking. 

Arts im School is presented as illustrating some of the kinds of 
experiences children are having in American schools today. The editors 


are pleased to call your attention to the many samples of work, and to 
student-written contributions. 


In the face of pressures, terrors, and mechanization such as the 
human race has never before endured, teachers must be tireless in pre- 
serving for youth some opportunities for tangible, immediate, wholesome, 
and beautiful experiences. Arts in school are in no sonse a luxury. They 
are fast becoming an absolute necessity to sane and coherent living. 
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ART NEEDS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Hewen McIver Hower 
Hollywood High School, Los Angeles 


Tue Present SITUATION 


Leaders in secondary education, to- 
day, are recognizing a vital need for an 
improved provision for the aesthetic 
needs of adolescent boys and girls. This 
point of view is expressed in many cur- 
rent books by general educators. For 
example, Daniel Prescott, in Emotion 
and the Educative Process,’ entitles onc 
section, “Neglect of Aesthetic Experi- 
ence.” William Wrinkle, in The New 
High School in the Making,’ names “ex- 
periences involving the art type of ac- 
tivities” as one of six areas of equal im- 
portance for all the pupils, and as quite 
as valuable as any “core area” which at 
present is receiving emphasis in the 
school program. 

In the progressive elementary school, 
art, as a matter of course, is an integral 
part of everyday activities of every 
pupil. In most secondary schools, where 
the pupil’s many problems of inner and 
outer adjustments bring a special need 
for art as a medium of expression and 
where his emotional sensitiveness makes 
him peculiarly receptive to aesthetic 
values, art is dropped to a place of 
minor attention. When perhaps the 
pupil’s need for art experience is the 
greatest, it is reduced to a matter of 
one semester only, or to the status of 
an elective, competing with a large num- 
ber of other attractive courses. 


Wuat THE Pupits THInK 


To discover more about the attitudes 
of junior high school pupils toward 


1Prescott, Daniel A., Emotion and the Educative Process. 


cation, 1938, p. 226. 


2Wrinkle, William, The New High School in the Making. New York: American Book Co., 


?Helen M. Howell, “Art Education in the Junior High School: a Study in Pupil Reactions.” 
Los Angeles: University of California at Los Angeles, 1940, 211 pp. 


lished Master’s thesis. 


art, their interest in various kinds of 
art activities, their reactions to their 
school art opportunities, and their rea- 
sons for electing or not electing art 
courses, a questionnaire was given to 
428 eighth and ninth grade pupils in 
two Los Angeles schools.* While this 
was a local situation, the pupils had 
come from schools scattered all over the 
United States and probably represented 
pupil attitude to be found in many other 
parts of the country. Many of these 
pupils had taken no art at all since 
the sixth grade. 

The study revealed that 58 per cent 
of the entire group felt certain they 
liked art. From 144 pupils, however, 
who expressed a dislike for art as they 
knew it in school, came the most sur- 
prising admissions. Sixty of these pu- 
pils liked to engage in work with clay; 
58 liked to make note-book covers; 46 
enjoyed map-making; 44 liked to do let- 
tering (all of which, it will be noticed, 
are definite, practical, and fairly easy 
activities). Various forms of drawing 
and painting received considerable men- 
tion. Nearly every kind of art activity 
was included in the list of activities en- 
joyed by pupils who professed to dis- 
like art. 

In this study, art activities which pu- 
pils had not experienced but thought 
they would have enjoyed received 466 
mentions (this, of course, included sev- 
eral mentions per pupil). Fifty-four 
pupils who professed a dislike for art 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 


1938, p. 35. 
Unpub- 
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said that they would have elected art if 
they might, themselves, have chosen the 
activities included in the art courses. 
Fifty-eight pupils expressed a desire to 
avail themselves, at least sometimes, of 
art opportunities, if there were a period 
in which they might choose any form of 
activity for their own pleasure. 

Fifty-seven of the pupils, who said 
that they disliked art, carried on art 
work at home. Twelve would have liked 
to do art work at home, but for some 
reason found it impossible. Seven 
engaged in art activities elsewhere than 
at home or school. Twelve hoped to 
study art in the senior high school, four 
planned to study art in college or uni- 
versity, and four even expected to take 
up art as a vocation. 

The combined answers of professed 
“likers” and “dislikers” of art, who took 
part in this study, indicate that art is 
an exceedingly important interest in the 
lives of adolescent pupils. They reveal, 
however, that some influence other than 
natural inclination is building an atti- 
tude of antipathy toward art in the 
minds of many pupils who should be en- 
joying its benefits in school. What these 
pupils dislike is not art, but something 
about the kind of art or art teaching 
methods which they have experienced in 
school classes. 


The reasons given for disliking art 
are illuminating. Of the 144 pupils, 
68.7 per cent stated that it was because 
“T feel that I have not enough talent,” 
38.6 per cent because “I am not inter- 
ested in the kinds of things I am asked 
to do in the art class,” and 22.3 per 
cent because “It seems useless to me.” 


How Can THE ProsptemM Be Mer? 


Obviously, a first need is to provide 
for much individual choice of activities 


in junior high school art classes, encour- 
aging the kinds which are most popular 
with professed “dislikers” of art. Sec- 
ondly, an equal need is indicated for 
teachers to bring it about that success 
will be achieved and self-confidence built 
up by those pupils who think they have 
little art talent. 

In the third place, not only the 
teacher of art, but the entire staff of 
the school—administrators, all advisers, 
and teachers of every field—are needed 
to combat the fallacious notion that 
school art classes are for only those 
pupils talented in art (and particularly 
in drawing and painting). 

Lixes anp DIsLikEs 


What art activities do junior high 
school pupils like and which do they 
dislike? 

Any teacher can find the answer in 
his school by a questionnaire listing 
all of the art activities of which he 
can think and providing room for the 
pupils to add others. He must be care- 
ful, however, to check the answers in 
relation to activities experienced and 
to give opportunity for a statement of 
dislikes of activities as well as_ likes. 
In tabulating results, also, he should 
separate the papers of those who like 
and those who profess a dislike for art. 

For example, in the study reported in 
this article, activities such as making 
stage-sets and costumes, planning gar- 
dens, studying costume, home furnish- 
ing, and puppetry (activities which 
seem well worthy of more attention) re- 
ceived little mention for the reason that 
they had been experienced little. 

‘Object drawing, in this study, ranked 
second highest, preferred by 164 of the 
total 366 pupils. On the other hand, 
it was ranked first among disliked ac- 
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tivities by 72 of the total group of 144 
pupils who disliked art and by a total 
of 114 pupils. Obviously, it would be 
a serious mistake to follow the seeming 
indication of the number of “likes” only 
and assumed that object drawing is a 
most generally popular activity. 

The choices of the pupils who like and 
those who dislike art showed a very 
great difference. Clay work was among 
the noteworthy exceptions, ranking 
highest among the preferences of both 
groups and low among the dislikes of 
either group. 

The art activities mentioned most 
frequently as preferred or disliked are 
given below: 


Activities Preferred by Pupils Who 
Profess to Dislike Art: 
Per cent 
i _ een Te 62 
Get dake... 3 
Landscape drawing... 56 
Figure drawing ___. pines 51 
Painting landscapes______......__.... 48 
Painting objects... 47 
Making note-book covers... 45 
LL 
Tone pies 40 


Activities Preferred by Pupils Who Pro- 
fess to Dislike Art: 


Per cent 
RRR ARON 42 
Making note-book covers ________. 37 
I as siccdeecitiantstancheatninannesiveid 32 
I itll nneaananiacadeeiiainindfils 31 
Landscape drawing ____..-.- 28 
DI i ilicacsicentanieicniatl 27 


Activities Disliked by Pupils Who Like 


Art: 
7 Per cent 
Lettering _ 28 





Activities Preferred by Pupils Who 
Profess to Dislike Art: 


Per cent 


Object drawing ______ ies 50 
Painting objects. 





Figure drawing —- sisiesnidanaennes: a 
Landscape drawing .......------- 39 
I I ice nesicencccssistcconrine 34 


The art activities listed as desired by 
boys and by girls of the eighth and 
ninth grades, respectively, also offered 
interesting material for curriculum- 
makers but space forbids further dis- 
cussion of them here. 


Tue ProspiteM oF COMPETING 
EvectiveE Courses 


The problem of elective courses com- 
peting with each other in the junior 
high school is a serious one facing ad- 
ministrators today. Of 222 pupils (in 
this study) who liked art, 40.5 per cent 
stated as their reason for not electing 
it: “I wanted to try a course which I 
never had the opportunity of taking.” 
A total of 326 reasons had to do with 
the attractiveness of other courses. 

It is natural, of course, for adoles- 
cent pupils to want experience in new 
Junior high school pupils, how- 
ever, lack an adequate basis for deter- 
mining actual values of experience in 
relation to their own life needs. Conse- 
quently, the school has the responsi- 
bility of determining values and pro- 
viding for an approximate distribution 
of pupil time upon such a basis. This 
raises a number of questions. 


areas. 


For example, a set-up in which two 
and one-half semesters of mathematics 
and only one of art are required must 
be based upon the assumption that ex- 
periences in mathematics are more val- 
uable in the ratio of two-and-a-half 
to one than experiences in the visual 
arts. Is not research needed to deter- 
mine the relative uses made and values 
experienced in the daily living of the 
woman, and child, of 
learnings in various fields? Is a devel- 


average man, 
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oped concept of number (as one ex- 
ample) more valuable than a developed 
taste in such matters as the selection 
of clothing, home furnishings, and 
articles of daily use and discrimination 
in the enjoyment of visual beauty? 
Again, in junior high schools in which 
some pupils are denied the privilege of 
any work in the visual arts in order 
that they may sing in the glee club or 
play in the school orchestra, the as- 
sumption must be that pupils with mu- 
sical ability and experience need no 
education in the matters of visual art. 
For a long time, curriculum makers 
and administrators have looked upon 
art and music as calling for equal 
time and attention in the school pro- 
gram. It is true that, in regard to ap- 
preciation of the world’s heritage of 
beauty in each field and to the value of 
creative expression in each, the two may 
be considered worthy of equal attention. 
Over and above these two aspects, how- 
ever, the visual arts include the im- 
mense area of practical every-day uses 
of art—home furnishings, costume, gar- 
den planting, the selection and arrange- 
ment of articles of all kinds, and count- 
less activities having to do with man’s 
entire visual environment. In every 
class, every period of every school day, 
pupils look at bulletin boards, school- 
room walls, arrangement of articles all 
about them, their own and the teachers’ 
costumes, illustrations in books, and 
visual materials of many descriptions. 
They place written work on papers, 
make note-books, or arrange working 
materials. In innumerable ways, both 
in and out of school, they have con- 
stant need for taste in practical mat- 
ters of art. It would seem, therefore, 
that to provide for aesthetic needs in 


so great a scope of human activity, 
the secondary school should devote 4 
far larger proportion of time to art 
than it is now doing. 


CoMPETITION BETWEEN VARIOUS 
Art Fievps 


The art teacher would in no way 
wish to minimize the value of music and 
the other arts. Instead, he would like 
to see a more all around development 
in the arts made possible for pupils 
who display aesthetic sensitiveness in 
any art field. 
the value to the pupil of concurrent 
experiences in more than one art field 
and of continuous art experience 
throughout his school years, without 
a sacrifice of desired elective courses, 


He is aware, too, of 


Teachers in all areas of art doubtless 
would favor a plan for a major curricv- 
lum in the arts. Under such a plan, 
one or two art fields might be chosen 
by the pupil for creative expression 
and other forms of art for concurrent 
appreciative study. 


Increasinc Art EXPERIENCES 
In OrHEerR Ways 


Many modern secondary schools are 
endeavoring in various ways to increase 
the number and adequacy of pupils’ art 
experiences as part of other areas of 
study both in required and_ elective 
courses. This situation means that, at 
the present time, art teachers are needed 
to take charge of pupil art experiences 
as a regular part of other areas of 
study. It is bringing to light the need 
for in-training and pre-teaching train- 
ing in art for general secondary 
teachers so that they may become pre 
pared to take over this responsibility, 
themselves. 

The active interest on the part of 
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many pupils in art activities carried on 
outside of regular school classes sug- 
gests that some arrangement should 
prove profitable whereby pupils might 
meet with art teachers either to work 
in the school art laboratories or to re- 
ceive suggestions in relation to art ac- 
tivities carried on outside of the school. 


In SuMMARY 


The study shows that junior high 
school pupils are full of an active in- 
terest in art and are ready to respond 
with joy and confidence to the school’s 
art offerings instead of with fear and 


hesitation. If teachers and guides will 
study pupils’ interests and antipathies, 
illusions that art classes are only for 
the talented may be dispelled and every 
pupil easily may be led to find art ac- 
tivities which he enjoys and in which 
he can succeed. 

Through a careful study of pupil re- 
actions and through experimental prac- 
tice in adapting curricula and methods, 
teachers, administrators, and supervi- 
sors have the power of changing “ne- 
glect of aesthetic experience” to a rich 
provision for the aesthetic needs of 
youth. 





CONCERNING MANUAL TRAINING 


Manual training, constructive work (or whatever name we may care to 
employ), clearly belongs in the first group and makes up a very large part 
of it. Physical activity, the use of the bodily organs, is necessarily a phase 
of whatever directly occupies and absorbs the child. Plays and games obvi- 
ously come here. So also do a variety of school resources that we might not 
at first sight put under this head: such as outdoor excursions, much of the 
more active observation and experimental work in nature study, etc. In this 
experimental work it is not so much the objective facts, much less the scien- 
tific laws, that concern the child, as it is the direct manipulation of materials, 
and the application of simple forms of energy to produce interesting results. 
Much of the meaning of art work with little children would also be lost, if 
we eliminated this aspect of the direct output of physical energy in realizing 
ideas. School gardens belong here, too. But it is of the manual training, 
the work with cardboard, wood, bent iron, the cooking, sewing, weaving, etc., 
that we have more directly to do. They so obviously involve modes of physical 
activity that the name used to designate them, “manual training,” has been 
selected on this basis alone. No one any longer doubts the thorough train- 
ing of hand and eye, and (what is of greater importance) of the hand and 
eye co-ordination, which is gained through these agencies. Recent psychology 
has made it unnecessary any longer to argue the fact that this training of 
hand and eye is also directly and indirectly a training of attention, construc- 
tive and reproductive imagination, and power of judgment. The manual- 
training movement has been greatly facilitated by its happy coincidence with 
the growing importance attached in psychological theory to the motor ele- 
ment. The old emphasis upon the strictly intellectual elements, sensations 
and ideas, has given way to the recognition that a motor factor is so closely 
bound up with the entire mental devolopment that the latter cannot be intelli- 
gently discussed apart from the former. 


—From John Dewey, Education Today, Courtesy 
of G. P. Putnam Sons, New York. Pp. 54-55. 
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CHILDREN’S HOUSE 


Frepa Prerrer HEWLETT 
Children’s House, Detroit 


In October, 1936, an art center was 
founded by Mrs. Edsel Ford. After 
remodeling an old carriage house into 
an attractive studio, and designing fur- 
niture and equipment suitable for this 
simple, well-planned building, we were 
ready with materials to start on this 
new venture. The art center was not 
named until after the children came. As 
the project was created for all children, 
it seemed only fitting that they should 
choose a name, which is why it is called 
“Children’s House.” 

The original plan was and is to in- 
clude all children within certain age 
limits, regardless of race, color, creed, 
religion, or social standing. It was to 
be, and is, an open house for all chil- 
dren who want to do things. No special 
qualifications are required for admit- 
tance. Any child who wishes to come 
is eligible, and children are accepted 
until the walls bulge; then they are put 
on a waiting list and called in the order 
of application. From the first day, chil- 
dren have completely taken over the 
place. 

Children’s House is interested in the 
development of individuality, independ- 
ence, self-confidence, character, free- 
dom, and responsibility. Nothing enters 
into the program that interferes with 
fredom and growth of the children. 
No visitors are allowed while the chil- 
dren are working. (One period a week 
when there are no classes is set aside 
for visitors.) We feel that children 
cannot create freely with adults hover- 
ing around asking questions. They must 
be given complete freedom and confi- 
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dence to carry out their imaginative 
creations. The child is left to concen- 
trate and work at top speed without 
interruption. He knows that much is 
expected of him, and he gives freely 
everything he has. Before saying a 
little about the classes, I would like to 
say that we believe a free, happy atmos- 
phere is one of the most important fac- 
tors in releasing the creative urge. While 
Children’s House is very free, it is not 
free without a purpose. There are no 
problems of discipline here and much is 
accomplished by the children. 

Children’s House is interested in dis- 
covering child art, and in learning how 
children do things when responsibility 
is given to them. If we have open minds 
we can learn much from our children. 
Someone has said, “I have learned much 
from my teachers, more from my fellow 
students, but most of all from my 
pupils.” 

Children attending now range in age 
from three to seventeen years. Although 
Children’s House does not accept new 
children past the age of twelve, once a 
child comes he may stay as long as he 
wishes, so that now our oldest pupil 
is seventeen, and there are a few six- 
teens and fifteens. The children are 
not just district children. Some travel 
twenty and thirty miles. Two children 
drive sixty miles for an hour class. 
Children on the waiting list are from 
unborn babies to twelve-year-olds. 

In the mornings the nursery groups 
of three-to-five-year-olds meet, each 
group meeting for one hour once a week. 
In the afternoons after school the older 
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children from five years up meet once 
a week. A different group attends each 
day. 

Children feel free to bring their 
friends, who also decide to stay and 
work. Many neighborhood children fol- 
low our children in, and start to work 
without even announcing their arrival. 
Others peek in the windows to watch the 
children, and after being invited in to 
visit, immediately take off their coats 
and start to work. A typical example 
is that of two twelve year old boys, 
who came in after looking in the win- 
dow. They said, “Gee, this is a swell 
place. Do you have to pay to come 
here? I hate school but I love art.” 
Incidentally, none of the children pay 
anything, whether they can afford it or 
not. All types of children work together 
in the same class at the same time, from 
the poorest to the wealthiest: all nation- 
alities, including some colored children; 
doctors’ children, lawyers’ children, 
professors’ children, ministers’ children, 
artists’ children, laborers’ children, and 
in fact, every type of child. This is 
truly a democratic set-up. 

Many activities are carried on at the 
same time in the large rooms. Children 
will be found painting in oils and water 
colors, painting murals, weaving, model- 
ling, designing textiles, making masks 
and puppets, creating with wood, and 
designing and creating with all types of 
scrap materials. We think it is impor- 
tant to use scrap materials, so that 
children will realize they can create from 
anything, and not feel they always need 
expensive materials. Also we want them 
to carry this activity into their every- 
day lives, and naturally the poorer chil- 
dren could not afford the expensive sup- 
plies. At Children’s House the children 


have the advantage of having good ma- 
terials, as well as scrap, but many pro- 
jects are made entirely of scrap. The 
children come to Children’s House usv- 
ally for one period a week, but they 
create many things at home, and many 
of them run little classes in their own 
Often they say, “I’m 
going to run an art class this summer.” 

Freedom and Happiness reign here, 
Freedom to work things out, each child 
in his own individual way. He is in- 
spired to work hard and learn as much 
as possible and have as many different 
types of experience as possible. Free- 
dom here does not mean following the 
line of least resistance, or just partly 
doing things until they become difficult 
or tedious. Children are urged to finish 
everything they start, do everything to 
the very best of their ability, and then 
go on to the next thing. Children do 
not take away any of the things they 
make, but instead they may have ma- 
terials to take home. 


neighborhoods. 


In education nowadays much is said 
about our setting standards too high for 
children. It has been our experience 
that standards cannot be too high. One 
reaches his goal by degrees, but with- 
out a goal one never reaches anything. 
Children like to do things well. 

Visitors often say, “Well, do you ex- 
pect a child to finish everything he 
starts, even if the project is too diffi- 
cult for him?” Nothing is too difficult 
for a child to attempt if he feels he 
can do it. He may not create a mas- 
terpiece or attain his goal, but to leave 
a thing half finished is to acknowledge 
defeat. The fact that he perseveres with 
it and sees it through shows he has 
stick-to-it-iveness. Because of his effort 
and experience he will be better equipped 
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to tackle the next difficult problem. 
This is where it is important for a 
teacher to encourage and inspire a child 
to want to finish things, to give him 
faith and confidence in himself, not to 
excuse him and make him feel incom- 
petent. They only learn from attempt- 
ing the difficult. No one ever became 
big or really grew by doing only easy 
things. After all, were not all easy 
things once difficult? To tell a child he 
attempted something that was too diffi- 
cult for him is not very flattering and 
doesn’t inspire self-confidence. We do 
not have to try to make children feel 
that everything they do is wonderful. 
Children know when work is not good, 
and do not expect false praise. Encour- 
agement, however, is very essential, and 
few of us can get along without it. But 
isn’t the best form of encouragement 
to make a child feel that we have faith 
in his ability to create, and to carry out 
his ideas? To praise his effort, and ac- 
knowledge growth? The teacher must 
be able to create the atmosphere which 
enables a child to work and develop 
freely. She must step in only when 
needed, and then only to guide and in- 
spire and have sympathy and under- 
standing. By the teacher’s asking in- 
telligent, interesting questions, the child 
will learn to solve his own problems. 
As I have said many times, the chil- 
dren do most of the teaching. The 
classes are very large, and each child 
feels his responsibility to his fellow 
classmates, as well as to himself. He is 
always ready and willing to explain 
anything to other children. They know 
the responsibility is given to them, and 
they love it. An illustration of how 
the children feel about Children’s House 
is better summed up in the following 


illustration. Last year the children de- 
cided to have a little newspaper, and 
after suggesting that they have an open 
meeting to decide what and how they 
wanted to do things, one of the four- 
teen-year-olds conducted the meeting. 
Before I had a chance to leave the class 
room in their hands, one of the younger 
children, who just came to Children’s 
House last year, said, “Oh, let’s have 
Miss Pepper for Editor!” Without 
waiting for me to explain why I 
couldn’t, the fourteen-year-old girl in 
charge of their meeting answered for 
me. She said, “Oh, we couldn’t do that, 
because, you see, at Children’s House 
it’s the children who do everything. Miss 
Pepper expects us to do everything our- 
selves, and as this is to be a Children’s 
House Paper, it is important that we 
do it; that’s our responsibility.” 

We feel that the greatest contribu- 
tion a teacher can make to any child 
is to inspire him to want to do things, 
not to feel that he must. Many adults 
feel that children cannot do things un- 
less the adults show every step of the 
way. 

We feel that too little is done about 
responsibility today. The reason some 
children get into trouble is that they 
haven’t enough to do. If responsibility 
had been developed in them, their idle 
moments would be the less. 

We hear all along the line in educa- 
tion today, “What can we do for Amer- 
ica’s children? We want America’s chil- 
dren to be happy.” One thing we can 
do for America’s children is to give 
them faith in their own initiative and 
usefulness, thereby fitting them to ac- 
cept and carry responsibility. So many 
people feel that to do something for 
children we must give, give, give. That 
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is the trouble with some children today. 
Adults are always trying to shield them 
from _ responsibility, unpleasantness, 
work, and everything else. They say, 
“We want America’s children to be 
happy.” No one was ever happy by be- 
ing always on the receiving end. We 
must inspire our children to contribute 
and do things for America: to give and 
take, and not always to take. In Amer- 
ica we have a tendency to shield a child 
from every unpleasant thing, to make 
life a bed of roses, and to give him 
everything he desires, without expect- 
ing anything in return. Then when he 
is a young man he is thrown out into 
the world to battle for himself. Need 
we wonder why he has so many adjust- 
ments to make? He has lived a very 
selfish life, and is not prepared to meet 
the inevitable little difficulties which 
arise. How can one build character by 
just giving and giving to a child? 
Would we not be doing more for Amer- 
ica’s children by expecting more from 
them? Is not life a reciprocal venture? 
A child feels so much stronger to have 
some responsibility, and to know that 
adults expect something from him. It is 
natural to strive to do our utmost when 
we know someone has faith in us and 
our ability. Children are very wise. 
They can see through adults much more 
than adults can see through them. 
When they know nothing is expected 
from them, they have nothing to give. 


A busy, creative, child never has time 
on his hands, never wonders what to do 
with himself. Life is full of adventure 
for him because he has his eyes open, 
learning all the time; he is happy be- 
cause he is busy. He has no time for 
mischief. Parents so often say, “What 
can I get for Tommy to play with? I 


don’t know what to do for him in his 
spare time.” Many people think that 
leisure time activities must be recrea- 
tional. One can have as much fun work- 
ing and creating as just playing games, 
Of course, games are important and 
they have their place. But if a child 
has learned to use his hands and his 
head, he thinks up his own activities 
and accepts a great deal of the respon- 
sibility for utilizing his own time. He 
rarely says then, “What shall I do” 
He never has time to do all the things 
in which he is interested. 

Not very long ago a fourteen year 
old girl at Children’s House said, “I 
do want to bring my girl friend here 
because she’s always saying to her 
Mother, ‘What can I do? Where can 
I go?’ I never say that to my Mother, 
because I never have any time when 
I don’t know what to do. I’ve learned 
to do so many things here.” This 
fourteen-year-old has been with us for 
five years. Her mother came to see 
us shortly after the child started and 
said, “You’ll never know what Chil 
dren’s House has done for Sally. She 
used to have many temper tantrums 
and was difficult to get along with, 
but as soon as she came to Children’s 
House they ceased immediately, and 
we’ve just realized that her trouble be 
fore was in not having enough to do.” 

One reason why some children are 
bored and don’t know what to do i 
that they are often confronted, in 4 
creative class, with the remark, “Do 
anything you like, children.” How does 
a child know what he likes if he has 
had few experiences? Also, how do his 
experiences grow if he just does what 
he likes, which is usually something 
he knows? Is it not the teacher’s re 
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sponsibility to make Johnnie aware of 
things he has never tried before and 
to encourage him to tackle new prob- 
lms and difficult ones? At Children’s 
House when children say, “Oh, this is 
hard,” we say, “Yes! Of course it’s 
hard, but we know you can do hard 
things. Anybody can do easy things!” 

Last season two of the children who 
have been coming to Children’s House 
for four or five years were invited to 
attend one younger class each week 
as monitors, to have definite responsi- 
bility to that class, their responsibility 
being to help get out supplies, organize 
the cleaning up groups, and be of gen- 
eral usefulness. All the children ac- 
cept this type of responsibility in their 
own classes quite unconsciously, along 
with their creative work, but we were 
interested in giving a different type of 
experience to these older children (four- 


teen and fifteen years). We told them 
each, “We know as always you will see 
things to be done and not wait to be 
asked.” Knowing children, we expected 
much, but as always, they gave far 
more than our greatest expectations. 
The fifteen-year-old, who was monitor 
in a seven- and eight-year-old class 
said, “You know, I’ve always loved my 
classes here, but since I’ve been work- 
ing with another class as well, I like 
it even more. It’s so interesting to see 
how younger children work and do 
things.” We hope to bring some of these 
children back as assistants after their 
schooling is finished. 

Music also plays a great part in the 
program, and is just as creative as the 
other things. We would like to say 
much about the natural unaffected ado- 
lescents, and more about the work they 
do, but space will not permit this time. 








ART CONTRIBUTES TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


EvizasetH E. MarsHati 
Department of Art, Chicago Public Schools 


The Art Department of the Chicago 
Schools, of which Miss Elizabeth Wells 
Robertson is the director, has not 
contented itself by dealing solely with 
matters pertaining to drawing, paint- 
ing, and crafts expression. We have 
chosen, instead, to interpret the word 
art in its widest sense, that of repre- 
senting the very art of living itself, 
stressing its importance in the everyday 
life around us and realizing its limitless 
possibilities as a vital force in aiding us 
to meet today’s civic responsibilities. 

With the swinging over of the entire 
country into a program for national de- 
fense, we have felt that now more than 
ever we have great civic obligations 
which we can meet by adapting our art 
education to the new conditions and 
needs of our national emergency. As a 
department of art we are in a strategic 
position in blending and uniting the 
thoughts, hopes, and aspirations of the 
many young people and others with 
whom we come in contact. 


AMERICAN ProGRAM 


Accordingly, taking advantage of the 
facilities of the Radio Council estab- 
lished by Superintendent Johnson, we 
presented in the second semester of the 
previous school year (February through 
June, 1941) an Americana Series of 
radio art appreciation broadcasts based 
on early American folk arts and crafts 
and including such expressions of mod- 
ern American arts as the modern ma- 
chine, the stream-lined vehicle, or the 
modern skyscraper. We believed that 
a study of our own art would not only 
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acquaint students and other listeners 
with our arts and crafts, but would 
also awaken a pride in things Amer- 
ican, building up a respect for American 
institutions and ideals and the Amer- 
ican way of living, and developing a re- 
alization that here in America we have 
an art and a culture worthy of the very 
best kind of defense. 

In planning the program of this 
Americana Series we felt it would be a 
salutary thing to bring before our stu- 
dents examples of American art with 
which we could associate the lives of fa- 
mous Americans or outstanding epi- 
sodes in the history of our country. 
We included such subjects as: 

Staffordshire Plate bearing Bill of 

Rights Amendment I; Thorne Room 

Miniature Period Room: How They 

Lived in Colonial America (seventeenth 

century); Early Massachusetts Living 


Room and Kitchen; Gilbert Stuart: 
America’s Greatest Portrait Painter; 
Folk Art Contribution: Pennsylvania- 


Dutch Dower Chest (1760) and Door- 
way (1819); Monticello, Historic Home 
of Thomas Jefferson, Last of the Gen- 
tlemen Builders; The Art of the Itiner- 
ant Weaver: The Washington Coverlet 
(1836-1840) ; Early American Primitive 
Painting (1840) and Doris Lee's 
“Thanksgiving” (1935); Early Amer- 
ican Folk Sculpture: Cigar Store In- 
dians and Other Trade Symbols; Ships’ 
Figureheads; Engraved Powder Horns; 
Currier & Ives: Print-Makers to the 
American People; Pressed Glass: Inde- 
pendence Centennial Liberty Bell Pat- 
tern (1876); The Patchwork Quilt: An 
American Folk Art Expression—The 
Lincoln Stand Bunting Quilt (1858); 
The Immortal Nathan Hale: Bela Lyon 
Pratt’s statue in bronze (1898); Au- 
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gustus Saint-Gaudens’ standing Lincoln: 
Saint-Gaudens, Pioneer of American 
Sculpture; American Architecture To- 
day: The Palmolive Building (Chi- 
cago), a Modern Skyscraper; Design in 
the Modern Machine: The Streamlined 
Plane, Train and Automobile. 


A teachers’ handbook was prepared 
to accompany the broadcast lessons of 
this series. In it were included: a short 
resumé of the broadcast dramatization ; 
salient facts about the art or artist un- 
der consideration; many “Before and 
After the Broadcast Suggestions” for 
classroom integrations with other sub- 
jects of the curriculum; and a list of 
available supplementary aids including 
motion picture films, stereopticon slides, 
mounted pictures, clippings and refer- 
ences. 

The handbook also included a page 
of printed tickets of admission to spe- 
cial lectures and demonstrations at 
Chicago museums, where supplementary 
activities and tours were arranged for 
student representatives from each par- 
ticipating school. The Chicago Histori- 
cal Society offered: “Early American 
Interiors,” “Early American Glass- 
ware,” “Staffordshire made for Amer- 
ican Markets,” “Early American Cov- 
erlets and Quilts.” The Art Institute 
of Chicago gave the following supple- 


mentary lectures: “Early American 
Crafts,” “Gilbert Stuart and Other 
Early American Portrait Painters,” 


and “Doris Lee.” 


In conjunction with these programs, 
we published a set of visual aids de- 
signed to make the broadcast lessons 
more enjoyable and more comprehen- 
sive. Many of these listeners’ aids were 


10wing to demand, Teachers’ Broadcast Handbook, Part 1—Pan-American Series, is no longer available. 


sent to us without any charge at all 
from museums and business organiza- 
tions throughout the United States; the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation 
contributed several hundred copies of 
Monticello; The Chicago Tribune sent 
reproductions in color of the Pratt 
statue of Nathan Hale; the [Illinois 
Central System donated 500 copies of 
their stream-lined train in color; a 
thousand copies of the Palmolive Build- 
ing were sent to us by the Palmolive 
Corporation through the courtesy of 
Ross Browne and Fleming; the Chrysler 
people in Detroit sent us reproductions 
of their beautiful “car of the future ;” 
United Airlines were happy to have 
their Mainliner represent the stream- 
lined plane in our modern machine pro- 
gram; and so on. The problem of visual 
aids was solved by this splendid cooper- 
ative process and the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the many interested friends 
throughout the United States. 

In building up our Americana Series 
about the American theme, suggested 
integration with other curricular sub- 
jects was especially rich, but the reac- 
tions received after the programs had 
been completed exceeded even our fond- 
est expectations. Teachers of social 
subjects, home economics, music, and 
English have participated in these pro- 
grams as well as the teachers of art. 
In many cases schools have arranged 
assembly periods where classes meet in 
order that more may receive the bene- 
fits of these programs. Whole Ameri- 
canization and defense semester pro- 
grams have been built around this 
Americana Series. Art galleries have 
been created by framing the visual aids 


Part 


II, dealing with the art of South American and the islani republics will be available shortly after February 1, 1942. 


Address: Elizabeth Wells Robertson, Director of Art, Chizago Public Schools. A 


Handbooks are available 


few of the American Series 
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supplied, and their educational value 
has become a constant thing. 

The Americana programs were broad- 
cast over Station WIND (560 kilo- 
cycles) each Wednesday at 1:30 p.m. 
on the Let the Artist Speak program, 
produced jointly by the Department of 
Art and the Radio Council of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools. The research and 
the handbook were compiled by the 
radio representative of the Art Depart- 
ment, Elizabeth E. Marshall, and the 
scripts written by Mary Agnes Schroeder 
of the Radio Council. 


Pan-AMERICAN PROGRAM 


In pursuance of our interest in all 
things Pan-American, the Art Depart- 
ment has produced a Pan-American 
Series of Let the Artist Speak pro- 
grams based on the art of the Western 
Hemisphere and planned for the current 
school year, September through June, 
1942. This series will take the form of 
an international highway tour of art 
which will include the artistic creations 
of all countries from Alaska to the 
Straits of Magellan. It is so planned 
that the first semester programs will in- 
clude the art of Alaska, Canada, North 
American Indians, Mexico, and Central 
America, ending with the art of Pan- 
ama. Programs for the second semester 
(February through June, 1942) will in- 
clude the art of South America and that 
of the island republics. 

Again, this program will be broadcast 
over Station WIND (560 kilocycles) on 
Wednesday at 1:30 p.m., a joint pro- 
duction of the Department of Art 
—Elizabeth Wells Robertson, Director— 
and the Chicago Radio Council—Harold 
W. Kent, Director. The research and 
the Handbook for this series are again 


the work of Elizabeth E. Marshall, and 


the accompanying scripts of Mary 
Agnes Schroeder of the Radio Council, 

It is our earnest belief that through 
a study of the artistic creations of the 
countries included in this series, we are 
given an unparalleled opportunity to 
know and enjoy our Pan-American 
neighbors; that, through art education, 
we may do much toward the promotion 
of better understanding and friendlier 
relations between the Americas. This 
series is the contribution of an art de 
partment in the program for greater 
hemispherical unity. 


In our Pan-Americana Series, ve 
shall consider what the artists and 
craftsmen of the Americas have pro- 
duced. We shall hear thrilling stories 
about native painters, sculptors, crafts- 
men and builders; and in so doing a new 
understanding of the Americas will be 
realized, for we are Americans ll, 
united in our common cultural destiny, 
in a mutual devotion to beauty and to 
the creative aspirations of all peoples, 
and in an impregnable and _ lasting 
friendship. Pan-American art reveals to 
us both the promise and the attainment 
of the New World. We realize that 
North and South America are ore in 
their youth and their virility. How re- 
markably they complement and supple- 
ment each other in their artistic life 
we hope to reveal in our Pan-Americana 
broadcast series. 


Such a plan, using the radio broad- 
cast to tell our listeners about our 
Pan-American friends and their artistic 
achievements, is an effective meeting of 
the challenge of the present national 
emergency. Through the use of the air 
waves we can spread fascinating, in- 
spiring and awakening revelations of na- 
tive American folk artists and crafts- 
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men, sounding the theme of our pride 
in things American, using the term with 
the new understanding to include both 
of the Americas. 

Schools that participate in these art 
appreciation programs contributing to 
national defense translate and restate 
the values of democracy to the youth in 
their care. This form of true, living 
education is a means of national de- 
fense service. Through it, we are join- 
ing America’s All-Out campaign in the 
defense of democracy. Using the radio 
as a vehicle, we are able to reach the 
homes as well as the schools of America, 
providing thousands of listeners with a 
program essential to the understanding 
of real patriotism and the maintenance 
of true Americanism. 


In gathering the research material 
and the visual aids for this series alone, 
we have been participating in Pan- 
Americanism of the highest nature. Due 
to a most appalling and regrettable 
dearth of material on Latin-American 
art in even so large a city as Chicago, 
it was necessary to secure mate- 
rial through Chicago consulates and 
ministers of education of the coun- 
tries represented in our series, 
leading art authorities and museums of 
the countries themselves, art centers 
throughout the country, and so forth. 
Many valuable contacts were effected 
through this quest for authentic and 
vital information on the Pan-American 
arts. Innumerable friendships have re- 
sulted from the correspondence and 
visits made in conjunction with this pro- 
gram. Some of the most valuable in- 
formation was given us by the following: 
The Hispanic Society 
N.Y.; The Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C.; The Frances Toor 


of America, 


Studios, Mexico City; Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board, Washington, D.C.; 
Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Arts, 
Santa Fé, N. M.; Museum of Modern 
Art, N.Y.; The Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D.C.; The Pan-American 
Council, Chicago; The Field Museum, 
Chicago; Illinois Art Project, WPA, 
Chicago; National Museum of Canada, 
Ottawa; Canadian Handicrafts Guild, 
Montreal; Art Association of Montreal, 
Canada; The Honorable E. da C. Souza, 
Consul for Brazil in Chicago; and the 
Honorable Ricardo Hill, Consul General 
for Mexico, Chicago. 


Included in the Teachers’ Handbook 
which accompanies this series, are lists 
of suggested supplementary aids such 
as: available free motion picture films, 
stereopticon slides, mounted pictures 
and reference clippings, illustrated lec- 
tures (offered through the Pan-Amer- 
ican Council of Chicago), and case ex- 
hibits of arts and crafts (offered 
through the courtesy of the Harris 
Foundation of the Field Museum). 
Special lectures are again offered to 
student representatives of the partici- 
pating schools. At the Field Museum of 
Natural History will be given these 
programs: 


Hunters and Fishers of the North Lands 
(Eskimo and Northwest Coast Indian 
Art) 

Farmers, Shepherds and Acorn-Eaters 
of the West Lands (Indian Art of the 
West and Southwest) 

Craftsmen and Builders of Middle 
America (Art of Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua and 
Panama) 


The Art Institute of Chicago offers 
a supplementary lecturr on Mezican 
Art. 
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We hope that our Pan-Americana 
Series may join success equal to that 
accorded our Americana programs, and 
that it may be a most dramatic demons- 
tration of the ability of an Art De- 
partment to transmit to hundreds of 
listeners vital, human, realistic and in- 
tensely interesting reviews. It is our 
aim to promote a more intimate under- 
standing and more cordial relations 
through cultural programs which will 
not only introduce us to our fellow 
Americans, but give us as well some in- 
sight into their lives, customs, crea- 
tive expression, history and sociology 
of their countries. We believe that 
the artistic achievements of a people are 
the best criterion of their psychology 
and temperament, and therefore the best 
means of establishing an acquaintance 
with them. In sounding the thoughts 
of the peoples of the two Americas, we 
are performing a most pleasant duty in 
the service of the Americas, doing what 
we can toward the fulfillment of that 
most timely need—greater, stronger and 
indomitable hemispherical unity. 


ArT AnD Rapio 

Any live issue quickly finds its way 
to the radio. The present war has 
proved to us that people can be bombed 
from the air with words just as effec- 
tively as with high explosives, and sub- 
sequently more and more radio pro- 
grams have been devoted to our national 
defense. Radio is our voice for this 


defense, an appropriate medium for 
efforts in behalf of intercultural rela- 


tions and exchange. 


From a recent questionnaire distrj- 
buted throughout the Chicago Public 
Schools, return reports indicated that 
more schools had been listening to the 
radio art programs than those devoted 
to other Such popularity 
must indeed have been deserved, and it 
is deserved, for art and radio were made 
for each other and the combination 
is an ideal one. 


subjects. 


Radio is an instrument which has be- 
come a valuable ally to the art teacher, 
not only in the teaching of art appre- 
ciation courses but also as an aid in 
achieving the free expression of cre- 
ative ideas. 


Each semester we find that more art 
teachers in our Chicago public schools 
are utilizing the radio as a motivating 
force in guiding pupils to artistic ex- 
pressions that are truly original, free 
and imaginative. Radio art presents 
an irresistible challenge to the progres- 
sive teacher who thrills at being a part 
of this forward-looking pioneer move- 
ment in education which combines art 
and radio, the oldest and the youngest 
products of civilization. Creative art 
by radio? Yes, indeed! Enthusiastic 
believers, those teachers who have tried 
the radio, are realizing more and more 
the great power behind a radio set as 
an effective aid to art teaching. 
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A UNION OF ARTS IN THE SECOND GRADE 


Erne. J. Grarr 
Evanston (Illinois) Publie Schools 


The children in our school have con- 
tinuous opportunity for growth in the 
various arts from year to year. They 
create and construct with paints, clay, 
tools, cloth, and raw ma- 
terials. All these activities are happy, 
congenial fulfillments of their needs. 
Several children who could not tell a 
story or contribute much to a discus- 
sion found a satisfying means of ex- 
pression through painting. Just as in 
oral expression, so in art construction, 
the teacher helped and guided the chil- 
dren, but did not interrupt their cre- 
ativity. Many and varied are the forms 
of art. For example, sewing became a 
very vital experience when the children 
decided to make a Humpty Dumpty 
doll for a Book Week activity. <A 
group was formed to carry out the sew- 
ing project for the entire group. Other 
problems arose. Michael thought that 
Humpty Dumpty should have a wall 
upon which to sit and asked permis- 
sion to make one. The end of the day 
came before he could carry out his 
plans and he asked to make it at home. 
The next morning he eagerly and 
proudly displayed a beautifully con- 
structed lattice wall made with the help 
of his father. When he took the ma- 
terials to the library for display, he 
labeled a sign, which read: “Made by 
Michael and Father.” 

Musical experiences other than the 
direct rote singing developed from the 
interests of the children. The first forms 
of creativity in singing came through 
experimentation with vocal sounds and 
short lines of verse made up by the chil- 


crayons, 
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dren. The group listened and repeated 
the phrases of measures. Later, an in- 
terest and a desire to do bigger poems 
appeared; the children were able to 
chant melodious, rhythmical _ lines, 
phrases or measures given by various 
children. Some of the simple, favorite 
poems that we used were Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “The Swing,” and “The 
Little Elf” by John Bangs. Sometimes 
an activity would stimulate the verse 
and the melody. Billy had constructed 
a very fine sailboat in the shop and on 
his own volition came running into the 
living room to tell me a poem and a 
song about his boat. 


Tue SaILBoat 


I have a little sailboat. 

I made it in the school. 

The school has a workshop, 
That’s where I made it. 


He sang a clear, sweet tune for it, im- 
mediately after telling the words, which 
I recorded for future use. Later he 
illustrated the thought and feeling he 
had expressed in the words. His song 
was a favorite among the children and 
was sung almost daily during the music 
period. If a visitor came who might 
enjoy it, we shared it and Billy ex- 
plained the construction of the boat. 

Michael told me the poem he had in 
mind. 

THe SQuirRev 


I wonder how the squirrel 

Can jump from tree to tree. 

If I could jump from tree to tree 
How happy I would be. 
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About this time verses were dictated 
and melodies created. Very simple ones 
were just as popular as the longer 
efforts. We all enjoyed Wendy’s “One, 
two, three; Doggie, doggie, play with 
me,” or Harry’s “Turkey, turkey, run 
away; For Thanksgiving’s coming any 
day.” Such simple forms of self ex- 
pression continued for days with chil- 
dren dictating and the teacher record- 
ing the words and the music. Many 
times the songs were used in rhythms. 
With a background of appreciation of 
good stories and poems, and with many 
opportunities for oral expression, there 
were some children who had begun to 
organize their thoughts in writing. The 
group was composed of six-, seven- and 
eight-year-old-children. These children 
learned to work together in a coopera- 
tive, happy way. If a younger child 
had difficulty, an older child helped him. 
Frequently one would see a child read- 
ing a book or a story he had written 
to another child, comfortably curled up 
on a davenport or in a big chair. An- 
other child might be helping someone 
with spelling. Because Ted could draw 
clouds unusually well, his help was often 
sought. 

During the conference period which 
always begins our day, we talk over the 
various things to be done or that can be 
done. The need for writing was always 
stressed by some members of the group. 
In this atmosphere conducive to creative 
effort, we received innumerable pieces of 
writing. Folded papers containing poems 
written at home were- brought in the 
mornings. No one was required to write. 
Those who lacked motor co-ordination 
still dictated stories. Some who showed 
definite talent in other art forms lacked 
the ability to write. Many of the first 


attempts were crude, but we accepted 
them whole-heartedly, never criticizing; 
and we listened eagerly and apprecia- 
tively. The children repeatedly asked 
that these stories and poems be read 
at conference time. One can see how the 
spontaneous appreciation of the audi- 
ence added further pleasure and satis- 
faction and insured continuous effort. 

Various types of experience led to 
writing. Jim, who was very shy and 
quiet, and who had not achieved much 
success in any activity, found complete 
satisfaction in a few lines of his own 
which had been accepted enthusiastically 
by the group. A snowy day prompted 
him to write: 


Tue SNow 


The snow is falling down, 
White snowflakes on the ground. 
They cover everything 

So nothing can be found. 


His parents had a record made of his 
song. Jim brought it to school and we 
heard his voice in the record. Jim had 
made a unique contribution and _ had 
earned a place in the group through his 
own efforts. 

Many types of writing appeared 
about this time. Suspense was empha- 
sized the day Wayne wrote a story of a 
rabbit and at the most exciting point 
stopped his writing for that day and 
said, “Continued tomorrow.” The group 
eagerly waited for tomorrow to come, 
and were rewarded with an ending that 
surprised them. Charlotte expressed her 
mood in a few words: 


This is the storm on Monday. It would 
have to be my birthday. 
She illustrated her lines. Charlotte 


was depicted looking out of the window 
with a very sad expression on her face. 
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Imagination was evident in Wendy’s 
story: 
Tue Moon AnD THE Stars 


Would you be happy if the moon were 
a castle, and you were living in it? And 
all the stars were houses with people 
really living in them? 


An ideal was expressed by Joan in her 

story: 
My American Story 

I am glad that I am an American be- 
cause we have things to play with. I can 
eat food. I can be healthy. I have a 
school to go to. I have a strong house. I 
have God to watch over me. I have a 
father and mother. This country is free. 
I have playmates. We have trees to shade 
our house. 


Charles made a statement of facts: 


Tue SNow 
I walked to school on a snowy day. The 
snow hit my face. The snow, when it hit 
my face, stung me. 


Curiosity and wonder were uppermost 
in Michael’s mind: 


MovuntTAIn 


Mountain, mountain, in the sky, 

I wonder how you stay so high. 

My little feet if they ever step 

On the top of your mountain 

They would freeze. 

Why not grow a bit and then stop? 


Charlotte composed a bit which was 
used as a prayer preceding the luncheon 
period. A melody of simplicity and 
beauty was created for it. Jingles were 
fun to write. Harry kept a diary of his 
two kittens, Mittens and Silver Tipton 
King. We all became acquainted with 
these characters and eagerly awaited 
news of their activities. Letters were 
necessary, too—a “thank-you” note for 


a movie or a party, an invitation to a 
program, a word to a child who was ill. 
All these showed appreciation and con- 
sideration for others. 

Toward the last of the year the chil- 
dren dictated a story which provided an 
excellent opportunity for a dramatic 
play. Because our games and exercises 
in speech had sometimes dealt with spe- 
cific letters and endings, we thought of 
many words which began with h. A main 
character had to be chosen. Harry sug- 
gested a hen, and Anne named her 
Happy Hen. In the progress of the 
story she needed a friend to help her. 
Who could be better than Henry Horse? 
Farmer Hubbard became a living char- 
acter. Following is the story as it was 
finally dictated by the children: 


Littte Happy Hen anp Her 
Littte Wuite Hovse 


Once upon a time there was a little 
happy hen. She lived in a huge henhouse. 
There were many hens in the henhouse— 
one hundred of them. 

Now, Mrs. Happy Hen really wasn’t 
happy at all because she didn’t have her 
own henhouse. She decided to make her 
own home. She did not have anything 
to make a house with. She had a hard 
time to think of a way to make her own 
home. 


She had always wanted to live on the 
top of the hill—a high hill. She would 
need someone to help her hammer together 
her house. 

“Now how am I going to get out of this 
huge henhouse, if I want asehouse of my 


own? I will have to think hard,’ she 
said. 

So Mrs. Happy Hen thought and 
thought. Finally she had an idea. 


“T’ll just slip by Farmer Hubbard when 
he opens the door of the henhouse and I 
will go to the top of the hill where Henry 
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Horse eats his hay,’ she said to herself. 

“Oh, here comes Farmer Hubbard now. 
I must get away while the door is open.” 

While Farmer Hubbard was feeding 
Gray Goose and her babies, they were 
saying “Hiss, hiss, hiss.” Mrs. Happy 
Hen slipped out of the door of the hen- 
house into the yard and went hippity hop 
up the path to the top of the hill where 
Henry Horse eats his hay. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Happy Hen? 
How did you get up here?” asked Henry 
Horse. 

“Hello, Henry Horse. I slipped by 
Farmer Hubbard and hopped up here to 
ask you a favor. Will you please help me 
build a house of my own? Please help me, 
Henry Horse. You are healthy and husky. 
Maybe you can use your hoofs for a ham- 
mer. Please, Henry Horse, please. I need 
you very much and you are my very best 
friend.” 

“Yes,” said Henry Horse. “I will help 
you hammer together your house. I know 
where there are some hard boards and 
heavy nails. They are over in Farmer 
Hubbard’s barnyard. I can haul them by 
my reins from the barnyard to the top of 
the hill.” 

“Oh, thank you, Henry Horse. Oh, how 
nice of you to help me. Thank you very 
much. I can carry the nails in my beak.” 

So they worked and they worked until 
they had a very sturdy house made. Henry 
Horse painted it white for Mrs. Happy 
Hen. 

Then Henry Horse and Mrs. Happy 
Hen made a high picket fence around her 
house. They painted it white, too. 


Now Mrs, Happy Hen thought she 
would be happy with a henhouse of her 
own on top of the hill, but she wasn’t quite 
happy yet. 

“Oh, I wish I had a family to live in 
my pretty henhouse,” said Mrs. Happy 
Hen. 


So she made a nest of straw and laid 


some eggs in it. Soon the eggs hatched 
and Mrs. Happy Hen was very happy. 

They were a happy happy family for. 
ever and forever. 


The children became very enthusias- 
tic about the story and discussed it 
with their friends and families. In- 
quiries came in: “When are you going 
to let us see the play?” Mothers offered 
The children 
asked to give the play on the big stage, 
We talked about the script of a play 
and how it differed in form from a story 
or a poem. Together we made a tenta- 
tive form on the blackboard to show 
how 


to help in the production. 


and_ their 
parts stood out in the script. There was 
a place for every child in the room. 
Each chose the part he wanted and 
asked to keep that part throughout the 
play. Any one could have stepped out 
of his character and lived another part 
if there had been a need. 

We found our planning conference in- 
dispensable. Planning and evaluating 
the dramatization from the standpoint 
of improvement necessitated much or- 
ganization. Problems for critical think- 
ing were numerous: Should we give it as 
a play and invite guests? Where would 
we give it? 


the various characters 


What scenery, how many 
scenes, what committees were needed? 
It was through these daily informal dis- 
cussions where everyone felt free to talk 
and express his opinion, that under- 
standings, appreciations, and values be- 
gan to develop in each child. Every sug- 
gestion was given respect and a fair 
trial. 

As the play began to take shape, the 
children were eager to produce it for an 
audience, and to ask for use of the audi- 
torium stage. Jack asked the principal 
for permission and scheduled the date 
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From that time thought was 


for us. 
centered on how best to improve each 
part of the play. 

One day at music time Richard sug- 
gested that we ought to have a song 


about Happy Hen. After much plan- 
ning and thought the words and melody 
were created by the group (See Page 
id. 

About a week before the play was to 
be given, a conference period was de- 
yoted to a new suggestion. All eyes 
were turned toward a box which Isabel 
held tightly in her hands, her eyes beam- 
ing with pride and satisfaction. She 
showed a yellow chicken costume which 
ber mother had made. Of course, every- 
one was eager to have a costume. We 
discussed what might be done, for we 
had too much unfinished work to attempt 
She suggested that her mother 
might help her. We all wrote notes to 
our mothers asking for plain cambric 
suits and stating the color preference. 
Thirty-two replies were in the affirma- 
tive, and making the costumes was a 
busy activity in every home. In the 
shop, a group was constructing the huge 
henhouse for one hundred hens, and the 
finished home of Happy Hen. Harry 
thought that Henry Horse should have 
a water trough. Because our day at 
school was too full to permit making it, 
Harry made the trough at home with his 
father’s aid. 

The children liked to read over the 
story from a large book in which we had 
printed the story with their illustra- 
tions. Several wished they had a copy to 
take home. This prompted a sugges- 
tion for making a book with illustrations 
and presenting one to each mother at 
the time the play was performed. The 
children worked hard, and each mother 


more. 


and a special guest had a book. Invita- 
tions were also written to our guests. 

The mental health of each child was 
kept foremost in our minds. Frequent 
rest periods and quiet times were en- 
couraged to avoid over-stimulation and 
strain. 

Rhythms were related to the experi- 
ence through the bodily movements rep- 
resented by the various animals, such as 
the waddling of the geese, the scratch- 
ing or hopping of the chickens, the work 
of the farmer, or the horse walking in 
the fields. As the children listened to 
the playing of the music, they drew their 
ideas of the rhythms on large pieces of 
newsprint—gracefully curved lines for 
the swaying of branches, irregular lines 
for the hopping of chickens, or straight, 
even, heavy lines for the walking of the 
horse. 

The day of the play arrived. Flowers 
were brought in to use for decoration. 
Everything was checked to see that all 
was in order. 

The children had requested that the 
teacher sit in the audience and “enjoy” 
the play. With Richard as the director 
in charge, the property people ready to 
change scenery, sixth grade boys helping 
with the curtain and ushering, there was 
no further need for adult supervision. 


The time had come! Joan, with her 
clear voice, steady poise, and an under- 
standing of her important place in being 
chosen the announcer, appeared 
promptly to start the play. Everyone 
was in place and ready to begin when the 
curtain was raised. Every character 
played his part, and each achieved suc- 
cess. After the last scene, the children 
gave their rhythms. The books were pre- 
sented to the guests. Joan, the an- 
nouncer, introduced the characters who, 
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still living in their parts, answered with 
“peep,” “bark,” or other appropriate 
response. This closed a successful day 
for these children, who had rightfully 
earned this pleasure through their own 
creative efforts. 

Because we share some of our experi- 
ences with the children of other rooms, 
we repeated the play for them. Through 
the enthusiasm and interest of the 
mothers, some of the fathers arranged 
to attend. One of our finest experiences 
was the continuous delivery of notes and 
letters from other children. We lived 
in happy anticipation as each folder or 
package of mail arrived. The older chil- 
dren wrote in manuscript so that the 
second grade could read their letters. A 
first grade sent its postman with his bag 
full of mail for us. <A third grade made 
a large cut-out hen with a basket of eggs, 
each carrying a message of appreciation. 
The kindergarten dictated its letter and 
iilustrated a scene from the play. 
Mothers, too, showed their gratitude. 
One sent her appreciation in edible form 
—corn candy for Farmer Hubbard to 
feed the animals. Another took pictures 
of the various scenes and the children in 
their costumes, and presented one to 
each child. The group dictated letters 
of appreciation to the other rooms. They 
thanked all for the colorful pictures, the 
many letters, and especially for the 
“good” audience. 
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What were the benefits from these ac- 
tivities? Perhaps the children’s own 
evaluations are as revealing as any ex- 
pression from an adult: 


We wrote the story, chose our parts, and 
acted them. 

We made the scenery in our shop. We 
had to plan what we needed, measure it, 
build it, and paint it. 

Our mothers helped us with our cos- 
tumes. 

We made a poem about Little Happy 
Hen and composed a melody for it. 

We made books about the story and il- 
lustrated them. 

We made a large book of the story and 
used it in reading and spelling. 





We colored and painted pictures about | 


the story for our art. 

We wrote invitations to all our guests. 

We selected rhythms for the different 
characters. 

We learned to balance the stage, to 
project our voices, and to keep in char- 
acter. 

We learned how to work together, and 
to be responsible for our parts. 

My own benefit from the efforts of 
these little children is expressed in the 
words of Natalie Cole (in Arts in the 
Classroom) : 


Through giving the child confidence, 
the teacher will gain confidence, through 
sharing their troubles her own heart will 
become lighter, through enriching their 
experiences, she also will be enriched. 


1 | 
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Little Happy Hen 





words and AOS 
by Le group 


Little happy hen was a little red hen, who 





wished for a house of her own. She wanted a family of 





chickens ten to 


2. 


Mister Henry Horse was her very best 
friend 

Who lived on top of the hill. 

He ate the green grass and hay to the end 


And yet he was hungry still. 


3. 


Farmer Hubbard was the owner of the 
farm 

And all the day he was on guard 

To keep the chickens from all harm 


While playing in the yard. 


live with her 


all a— _ lone. 


4. 


Little Happy Hen was really very sad, 
But Henry helped her make a home. 
And then she was very, very glad 


Because she could live alone. 


5. 


It was done at last and they painted it 
white, 

And made a fence all around it. 

But oh! It was such a pretty sight 


As she on her eggs would sit. 











STARS IN A SECOND GRADE 


Marion CrRANMORE 


Eberbach School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


When you read this title, you will 
probably say, “Stars in a second grade? 
That’s very young. You must have had 
an unusual group of children.” 

No, it was an average group of sec- 
ond graders. 

Then perhaps you will ask, “But did 
they understand it? Did they get any- 
thing out of it? Was it worth while?” 

Yes, it was very worth while. In fact, 
it was the most satisfying experience 
we had together during the year. It 
was thrilling for children and teacher 
alike, and, surprisingly, the children 
understood far more than one would 
have thought possible. 

Frankly, however, the teacher asked 
herself these same questions many 
times. Perhaps if you understand the 
experience from its beginning, you will 
see just what we did gain from it. 

It started through the interest of one 
little boy. He had been looking at an 
astronomy book at home, and had be- 
come interested in a diagram of the 
planets revolving about the sun. He 
brought a copy of the diagram to school 
and asked to put it on the blackboard. 

When the other children saw his pic- 
ture, they began to ask questions about 
it; so he explained to the best of his 
ability. Here was the very first value 
of our experience with stars. This child 
was exceptionally bright, and because 
of it, seemed to feel himself apart 
from the other children. Never before 
had he willingly brought anything of 
value to the group. Their apparent in- 
terest pleased him, and his superior in- 


formation won their admiration. This 
little boy became an active, contribut- 
ing member of our group. 

Many questions arose from our first 
discussion: What are planets? What 
are stars? Where are the other planets? 
Can you see them? Why don’t we feel 
the earth going around? 

These questions did not come all at 
once. This was a new and vast idea for 
these children. It was challenging and 
mysterious. They had to think about it. 
‘The questions came over a period of time, 
the natural outcome of their thought. 
Our study of stars proceeded chiefly 
around the teacher’s attempt to help 
the children find answers to their ques- 
tions. 

Because the children were so young, 
it was hard to find books that they 
could read. Most of the reading had to 
be done by the teacher, while the chil- 
dren studied the pictures by themselves. 

We started with the book, Our Planet 
the Earth,’ but even when it was read 
to them, it proved too difficult. The 
problem was solved by the teacher’s re- 
telling the page in more simple vocabu- 
lary, while the children looked at the 
pictures. 

We talked about the sun’s once be- 
ing a ball of burning gas, and revolv- 
ing so fast that pieces of it were hurled 
into space to form the planets. Very 
naturally, the children’s reaction was, 
“But then we don’t live on a planet. 
The earth isn’t on fire.” 

And so we talked of rivers and rain, 
of mountains and volcanoes, of earth 


1Rifkin, Lillian and Wiese, Kurt. Our Planet the Earth. Boston: Lathrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 1934. 
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and rocks and ice, of the cooling of 
our planet. 

Then we discussed the other planets. 
The strange names seemed to intrigue 
the children, and the little boy who 
started our experience knew them all. 
Soon Mercury, Venus, Mars, Neptune, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Pluto, and Uranus be- 
came familiar words in our classroom. 

We talked of the planets’ being in 
space, and the children wanted to know 
why they didn’t fall. One child asked, 
“Why don’t we fall off the earth?” An- 
other answered, “Because we live on 
the inside.” This led us to a discussion 
of gravity. In order to understand it, 
we experimented with magnets to watch 
how they pulled things. Always we 
tried to make explanations in terms of 
the familiar. Especially helpful was a 
book, Around the World.’ Soon we had 
pictures of people flying off the earth 
“because there wasn’t any gravity.” 

Because the concepts of space in- 
volved were so immense, we turned to 
stars in an effort to make the experi- 
ence more meaningful. This was the 
teacher’s decision, because she felt that 
stars were more familiar to the children. 
They knew the names of some of the 
stars; stars have fascinating legends; 
it is great fun to be able to find some 
of the constellations. 

Here, too, it was difficult to find 
star books that were appropriate for 
the age group. The teacher was the 
chief contributor, drawing pictures of 
the constellations on the blackboard as 
she told the legends about them. In a 
few cases, there were stories of stars 
in readers that could be read by the 
children. A few children contributed 


star legends that they had heard 4} 
home. 

The children began to want to find 
the constellations for themselves. §) 
each child made a “Star Book” with 
pictures of the Big Dipper, Little Dip. 
per, Cassiopeia, Orion, and the Twin 
to use at home. The selection was the 
teacher’s, for she felt that too many 
constellations would be confusing and 
discouraging. 

Little by little, there was evidence of 
results. A child came bursting into the 
room in the morning: “I found the Big 
Dipper last night!” A little boy could 
hardly wait to tell us, “Orion was over 
our house last night. I saw his belt and 
his sword.” Pictures of stars and con- 
stellations appeared, and books and star 
maps were studied intently. Mothers 
telephoned to ask where they could find 
more information for their children, 
Even those children whose faces showed 
the least signs of interest during the dis- 
cussions apparently were thrilled to pick 
out the stars by themselves or with 
their parents. 

About two weeks later, we covered our 
bulletin board with black paper and 
made a star map by pasting silver stars 
on it. The two children who made the 
map for us were two whom one would 
have least suspected of active partici- 
pation. How difficult it is to tell the 
workings of a child’s mind! 


This was not a hurried process. We 
did not read, draw, talk, “live” stars 


all day long. In fact, at the time, we 
were busily engaged in learning about 
first aid, and making first aid kits for 
the other rooms of our school. An ex- 
perience that holds so much of wonder 


and delight can be too easily killed by 


2Wyler, Rose. Around the World. Milwaukee: E. M. Hele, 1937. 
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overemphasis. It was rather a process 
of waiting for questions to come, and 
supplying information that would stim- 
ulate further thinking. 

During the days when we were learn- 
ing about the constellations, we talked 
of night and day, of the seasons, of 
north, south, east, and west, of the sun 
and the moon, of the sky. We discussed 
the length of a day, of a month, of a 
year; we marked the new moon on the 
calendar and watched for it. We spoke 
of the changes in weather in the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. Most of these 
were impromptu, spontaneous occasions, 
arising from questions during our dis- 
cussion periods. 

One day the children asked to be 
told more about the book, Our Planet 
the Earth. The part we now read dealt 
with the development of life on the 
earth, and we added to our vocabulary 
amoeba, reptile, dinosaurs, fossil. Dino- 
saurs, of course, were most exciting, 
and we arranged a trip to the Univer- 
sity museum to learn more about them. 
Before our trip, we decided on questions 
we wanted answered. Different children 
assumed responsibility for asking them, 
and for reporting to the class. Many 
unplanned questions arose as we went 
through the museum. 

One thing seemed to interest the chil- 
dren especially. We were told at the 
museum that some of the huge dinosaurs 
ate only grassy, leafy foods because of 
the kind of teeth they had. This led us, 
in time, to a study of the teeth of dif- 
ferent animals, and the reasons for the 
different kinds of teeth. The dental hy- 
gienist was asked to come in to talk to 
us about our own teeth and their care. 

One day we became involved in a 
heated argument. One child said, “Adam 


and Eve were the first people.” Another 
replied, “No, they weren’t. The cave 
men came first.” A third child spoke 
up, “The Bible says that God made the 
earth.” A fourth child startled the 
group by saying emphatically, “The 
Bible isn’t true. It’s just a story.” 

The argument went on with the un- 
compromising dogmatism young chil- 
dren have. The teacher felt that this 
was the time for her to contribute. So 
we talked of how long ago all this hap- 
pened, and how no one living today ac- 
tually saw any of it. All we know is 
based on evidence that has been found. 
We discussed ways of finding evidence, 
and the scientists who find it. The 
teacher wrote on the blackboard, “Are 
you a scientist?” and under this head- 
ing we put the qualifications of a scien- 
tist. 

1. A scientist experiments; he finds out 

reasons. 

2. He changes his mind if he finds new 

reasons. 

The teacher pointed out to the chil- 
dren that they were too young to know 
all about the beginning of the earth. 
The thing to do, then, was to learn 
first and make up your mind later. The 
teacher used this illustration, “Suppose 
you had never seen an ice cream cone 
before, and I bought one for you. Now 
you didn’t know what it tasted like, be- 
cause you had never seen one. So you 
said, ‘No, I don’t want it. I won’t like 
it... Think what you’d be missing if you 
didn’t try it.” A child spoke up, “I’d 
say, ‘I never had one, but I'll try it’.” 
And we agreed that it was best to try 
things before you make up your mind. 

This discussion may seem insignificant 
in the retelling but to us it was most 
important. The development of an open 
mind, a scientific attitude, was one of 
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the objectives for which the teacher 
was striving, and perhaps the most im- 
portant. 

In fact, the emphasis of this entire 
experience was not on facts, but on at- 
titudes. The children were too young 
to have the more advanced scientific 
facts mean much to them. There was no 
reason for them to delve too deeply into 
the subject matter. The ideas of time 
and space involved are so immense as 
to have little concrete meaning even for 
most adults. The emphasis then, was 
on developing feelings: an awareness of 
the continuity of the development of 
life on the earth; an awareness of the 
place of the earth in the solar system; 
an awareness of change. 

The idea of the planets whirling off 
the sun seemed to fascinate the children. 
One day the teacher suggested that we 
make a dance of this during the music 
period. The response was enthusiastic, 
and when we went to the music room, we 
told the music teacher what we wanted 
to do. Nine children grouped themselves 
around a tenth, who was the sun, and 
went around the sun to the music. One 
by one, the planets whirled off, and 
slowly revolved by themselves. 

The children loved doing this, and 
everyone wanted a turn. During the 
following days we danced this many 
times, improving as we went along. As 
we had no piano in the room, we used a 
drum. Later we added cymbals and 
a triangle. The drum beat the rhythm; 
the cymabls clashed when a planet was 
to leave the sun, and the triangle 
sounded for the end of the dance. The 
children had their favorite planets. One 
child especially loved to be “Little Mer- 
cury.” 

It was not long before the sugges- 
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tion came that we do other dances. We 
made up six in all, and we gave each 
one a name. “The Sun’s Sons” was 
the dance described above. “Pitter. 
Patter on the Earth” showed the rain 
cooling the hot planet. The next two 
dances, “Night and Day” and “The Sea- 
sons” were what their titles imply. “Life 
Comes to the Earth” included amoebae, 
plant life, fish, dinosaurs, and cave men, 
“Life of Today” had trains, airplanes, 
and a schoolroom scene. 

The dances were all done to rhythms 
played by children. Many times they 
played out the dances by themselves on 
the playground. Soon they wanted to 
do them for mothers and fathers. 

The content of these dances was very 
familiar to us. We had developed them 
from something we knew. We felt them 
in our arms and legs and bodies. We 
understood what was happening. But 
we wanted to be sure our parents would 
understand, too. A committee of five 
children was formed to write explana- 
tions of the dances. These they dic- 
tated to the teacher, and in our one 
“public” performance, we had an an- 
nouncer who read them. 

The program had an ambitious title, 
“A Science History of the Earth.” This 
was its sole pretentious aspect, for it 
was a simple program, danced in the 
gymnasium. There were no costumes, 
except signs with the names of the 
planets, paper stars, a big yellow sun, 
curious clouds, pinned to the shirt or 
dress of a child. Each child had some 
part. 

Here is the children’s explanation of 
the dances: 


THe Sun’s Sons 


The first dance is called the Sun’s Sons. 
Once, millions of years ago, the sun 
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Some hot gas 


started whirling around. 
flew off the sun, and whirled into nine 
All the planets turn around the 


planets. 
gun. 

One of the planets is called the Earth. 
We live on it. The other planets are Mer- 
eury, Venus, Mars, Neptune, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Uranus, and Pluto. We don’t 
know whether anybody lives on the other 
planets. This dance shows all the planets 
that flew off the sun. 


Pitter PATTER ON THE EartTH 


The second dance is called Pitter Pat- 
ter on the Earth. 

The planets are very hot, because they 
were made out of chemicals, the same as 
the sun. Rain fell on our planet and 
cooled it. This dance shows the rain fall- 
ing on the Earth. 


Nieut anp Day 
The third dance is called Night and 


Day. The earth turns around once every 
twenty-four hours. When we are toward 
the sun, it is day for us. When we are 
away from the sun, it is night. 

The children in this dance will show 
you when it is day and when it is night. 


Tue SEasons 


This dance is called The Seasons. The 
earth goes around the sun once a year. 
When we are toward the sun, it is warm 
weather. When we are away from the 
sun, it is cold weather. This dance shows 
the earth going around the sun. 


Lire Comes To THE EartTH 

This dance is called Life Comes to the 
Earth. Scientists have found fossils and 
skeletons. They have studied them over 
and over again. Then they have learned 
all about life in the old days. 

The first form of life was tiny one- 
celled animals. They lived in the sea. 
Later on, crabs and jellyfish grew. They 
lived in the sea, too. Sometimes they 
tried to breathe above the water, but they 
couldn’t. They had to go down again. 


Years later, plants began to form. They 
went up, up, up. Dinosaurs were the 
biggest things that ever lived on the earth. 
If they tried to walk out of the water, 
they would sink down because they werc 
so heavy. You can see the skeletons of 
them at the museum. 

Lively little monkeys and other animals ' 
lived next. Next big apes came, but they 
weren't so smart. The early men were 
called cave men, because they lived in 
caves. They had torches to frighten the 
animals away. They were very brave. 


Lire or Topay 

The last dance is called Life of Today. 
This dance shows some of the things of 
life today. You will see a train, airplanes, 
and children in school. 

After our program, we invited our 
parents to our room to see our pictures, 
our star maps, our books. We had been 
riding high on the wave of this excit- 
ing experience. This day was, perhaps, 
the crest, for it is always more satisfy- 
ing to share enthusiasm with others. We 
felt as Walt Whitman must have felt 
when he asked himself, “What do you see, 
Walt Whitman?” Indeed, we read parts 
of his poems and liked them. 

The problem of human relationships 
depends to a great extent on the fac- 
tors of environment, especially of na- 
tural phenomena. 

In order to understand man’s inter- 
dependence in matters of food, shelter, 
clothing, communication, transporta- 
tion, and occupations, it is essential to 
link these with the physical world. Man, 
as a social being, cannot be considered 
apart from the world in which he lives. 

Although on the surface a unit in 
stars may seem to have more implica- 
tions as a science experience, in reality 
it is, in its implications, a part of the 
whole picture of man in his world. 








ARTS IN A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 


Denise Sressums* 


Metairie Park County Day School, New Orleans 


Ours is a small private school. It 
has become traditional that each year 
we present for our parents and close 
friends a Christmas program as our gift 
to them. The fact that we are of diverse 
religious faiths, Roman Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jewish, Unitarian, has limited us 
in our choice of Christmas programs. 
For several years we presented at a 
candle-light service some play, the theme 
of which was the joyous Christmas spirit, 
but last year our thoughts went deeper 
into this concept, and we presented 
Flames of the Same Fire, a Study in 
Religion. 

At dusk we gathered in the small, 
candle-lighted auditorium to listen or to 
take part in the choral speaking group. 
With the simple decorations—green gar- 
lands, candle light, and, on either side 
of the little auditorium, murals we had 
done in water color—and with the dig- 
nified music of an old Jewish hymn 
played on a rich-toned old organ, the 
listeners seemed to feel at once that this 
was to be a different kind of Christmas 
program, something of more significance 
than those of the past. 

Although we had spent weeks on the 
script and its presentation, the stage 
setting, costumes, and murals, we were 
all a little surprised, I think, to find what 
a beautiful, thoughtful half-hour it was. 
We had, of course, put a great deal into 
it and it meant a great deal to us. 

When it was ended and first comments 
were over and we were asked, “How did 
you happen to do such a program?” we 


scarcely knew what to answer. How had 
it come to be? we even asked ourselves. 

Its roots probably go deeper than any 
of us students realize, but we can easily 
trace some of them. In the fall of 1938, 
two teachers sat in the comfortable 
school living room, discussing their per- 
sonal religious philosophies. These dif- 
fered widely, yet each teacher gained 
understanding of the other. 
versation ended as one went to work 
with a modern dance group and the 
other to teach an academic class. But 
out of the discussion came an added real- 
ization that especially in a school such 
as ours there was particular need and 
opportunity for religious tolerance and 
understanding. Ways of fostering these 
ideals have often been the subject for 
discussion among our faculty, so they 
have told us. 


The con- 


Some weeks later in a tenth grade 
group reading epic poetry, a boy re- 
marked that he wished they might have 
time to find out more about the great 
religions, since religion seemed such an 
important influence in the life of every 
people. Discussion revealed that others 
of the group felt the same need. Here 
was an opportunity to study and dis- 
cuss freely what is often such a puzzling 
matter to us. The teacher agreed to 
help the class with such an undertaking. 
Later another group was reading Old 
Testament stories. They, too, occasion- 
ally had long discussions about religious 
concepts and differing points of view. 


We can look back now and see other 


1Denise Sessums is a_ sixteen-year-old senior in Metairie Park Country Day School. 
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experiences leading to the theme of this 
Christmas program: social studies dis- 
cussions, individual writing, and experi- 
ences in ceremonial dance, music, and 
yarious art groups. 

Last fall when it came time to make 
plans for the Christmas program, a 
faculty committee was appointed to con- 
sider possibilities and offer suggestions 
to the students. All that occurred in 
their meetings we do not know, but one 
morning all the high school students who 
cared to come were invited to an open 
meeting to hear the committee’s sugges- 
tion: that through music and choral 
reading of a script that we might write 
or assemble, we present a Christian pro- 
gram built around the basic concepts of 
the great religions of the world. The 
faculty committee offered few sugges- 
tions as to how this could be done and 
did not seem at all sure that we could 
do it. But in a world of confusion and 
conflict such as ours, anything less than 
a great theme seemed to them trivial and 
inappropriate. 

The previous year we had written the 
script for a May Day dramatization 
called Man and the Mississippi, show- 
ing how the great river has affected the 
lives of the people in the valley. This 
experience of working together on a 
theme too big for any one of us alone 
made many of us feel now that we might 
undertake this more abstract one. The 
more we discussed the plan, the greater 
its possibilities seemed. With effective 
setting, music, and costumes we could 
use solo and group voices without any 
real action. To have such a plan was 
like having a soft lump of clay in our 
hands to squeeze, shape, and mold into 
the finished product. We adjourned with 


enthusiasm and anticipation for the work 
we had undertaken. 

All parts of such an undertaking, we 
knew, had to fit together, but the writing 
of the script necessarily came first. The 
committee for this, numbering sixteen 
students and a faculty advisor, together 
blocked out the main parts of what we 
would write. The introduction and the 
conclusion were written by us all. We 
talked, wrote, read aloud what we had 
written, fitted together, changed, cut, 
and added until none of it seemed to be- 
long to any of us and yet all of it was 
ours. For the body of the script we 
divided ourselves into small groups, each 
responsible for the writing of one or 
more parts, yet discussion and criticism 
of all the writing was done by the entire 
committee. The knowledge we already 
had of the great religious philosophies 
was not enough to enable us to write 
about them, and much reading and dis- 
cussion were necessary. We scoured the 
city for reference materials: The Koran, 
The Talmud, the writings of Confucius, 
the Buddhist bible, This Believing World, 
How the Great Religions Began, and, of 
course, both Old and New Testaments. 
And always we talked, wrote, criticized, 
and wrote again. 

As the script began to take form we 
outlined its general plan to the students 
in the art classes. When a section was 
written it was turned over to the art 
group, who also had been reading ex- 
cerpts, at least, from the reference ma- 
terials we had. So they began their in- 
terpretation of the theme of Flames of 
the Same Fire: murals in water color, 
illustrating quotations from great reli- 
gious teachings, or lines from our own 
script; and a stage background, sug- 
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gested by the title. As costumes were 
designed and color effects agreed upon, 
textile students began work on them. 
Other students worked on plans for 
simple stage building and effective light- 
ing. 

A choral speaking group of about 
fifty began to work as soon as the first 
section of the script was finished. We 
found it hard at times to keep ahead of 
them, for parts of the writing, particu- 
larly the conclusion, were very difficult 
to formulate. Voices were grouped, and 
with a faculty director we tried out, 
criticized, and finally selected the effects 
we liked best. 


For music we relied upon the judg- 
ment of one of our music faculty. Sus- 
tained chords, some old Jewish hymns, 
a score of Bach, and other simple, dig- 
nified phrases were played on a small old 
organ borrowed for the occasion. The 
music was inconspicuous but helped bind 
together various parts that otherwise 
might have seemed abrupt or discon- 
nected. 

We are not sure that the work and 
thought we put into Flames of the Same 
Fire made any lasting effect upon our 
adult audience, but for all of us who 
helped produce it, it had values which 
we shall never lose. 
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FLAMES OF THE SAME FIRE: A STUDY IN RELIGION 


THE STUDENTS 


Metairie Park Country Day School, New Orleans, Louisiana 


(Processional: Mombath )” 


We are the people 

Living in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty. 
In us live the chaos and peace 

Of centuries gone by. 

We are the product of the past 

That struggled and worked to bring us forth. 

Fear and prejudice, wisdom and truth 

Are woven into the fabric of our lives. 

We are the dream of yesterday 

And the fate of tomorrow. 


We are the sons of England 

And the daughters of Ireland; 

We are the children of the German and the Dane; 
Chinese mothers reared us; 

Indian fathers taught us; 

Negro women comforted us. 


We are of many people, divided among ourselves ; 
But together we are one, 

Strongly bound together, 

Bound with a silken thread— 

The brotherhood of man. 


2Handbook of Synagogue Music, London, 1889. 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Limitations in space have necessitated omissions in text, indicated by 


stars in various 
places throughout the piece. 
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We are individuals but yet are one. 
We must be, for we are all mankind. 
We are the children of men, 


We are the child of God. 


(Drum beat) 


Ours is a new world, 

Explosive and vivid, 

Connected, yet separated ; 

Bound by the ties of progress, 

Separated still by the lust for power. 

The rocks are the same, the mountains still here; 
The waves still swirl in the foamy sea. 

It is man that has changed the world. 


Man’s world! World of speed! 

Speed! Speed! Speed! 

The pulsing machines pound through us, 
Beating, always beating. 

There is no time to remember. 

We people have been drawn closer, closer, closer, 
Until difference of race and creed 

Have torn us apart. 


Our world is alive, vital, electrifying, 
Vibrating to the hum of man’s power and desire. 
There is no time to remember. 

Life is a whirlwind of action. 

There is no time to remember. 

Man’s world! 


Speed! Speed! Speed! 


But we must take time to remember. 
God’s world! 

Full of the fruits of happiness, 
Rich with the wisdom of years. 


(Music: Adoremus Te—Palestrina) 


Now is the season of love and giving, 
The time for peace. 

We pause to listen, to hear again 
The voice of yesterday, 

The words of the prophets: 
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How goodly are thy designs, Oh Lord. 


The strength of charity is my abode. 


To see right and not to do it is to lack courage. 


Know that the eternal knows no change. 
Greater love hath no man than this. 

A friend is like gold; trials, like fire. 

He who fights with love will win the battle. 
Greater things than these shall ye do. 


All men are brothers. 


In a world of darkness 
They carried many torches of light, 
But their flames were of the same fire. 


In the beginning 

God created the heaven and the earth. 
And the earth * * * * * 

And God saw everything he had made 
And behold, it was good. 


And the whole earth was of one language 
And of one speech. 

And the Lord said, 

Behold, the people is one. 

They have all one language, 

And now nothing will be witholden from them 
Which they propose to do. 


So from the far reaches of the earth 
Through the ages 

Have come the voices of men, 

The poets, the prophets, the singers, 
Praising God and proclaiming 

That all men are brothers. 
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From the banks of the River Nile 
Forty centuries ago, 
From the shores of the turbulent, life-giving river 


Comes the voice of the ancient Egyptian. 
Listen! 


(Music) 


Thy dawning, O living Aton, 

Is beautiful on the horizon. 

O beginning of Life, Thou art all 

And thy ways encompass all. 

Manifold are Thy works, One and Only God, 
Whose power none other possesseth. 


O how goodly are thy designs, O Lord, 

That there is a Nile in the sky 

For strangers and for the cattle of every land. 
Thou art He who art in my soul. 

Thou art the life of life; 

Through thee men live.’ 


(Music: Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming)‘ 


Out of Iran with its grey, threatening mountains, 
Desert winds, bleak plains, 

Its perpetual struggle with the elements, 

Arose Zarathustra. 

His gospel of Justice rang forth. 

Listen! 


(Music) 


Now I will speak out. Listen and hear 
Ye who, from far and near, have come 
To seek my word. 


I praise aloud the thought well thought, 
The word well spoken, the deed well done. 
I praise aloud him who desireth no thanks; 
For he always bestoweth, and desireth not 
To keep for himself. 


* * * * * 

The One wise Lord created all that is Good 
In the world. Him we can know 

Only through his works. 

It is the duty of man to do Good. 


SEight lines above from This Believing World by Louis Browne. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 


4Sixteenth Century Melody harmonized by Pretorius. 
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(Music. Praise the Lord. Dudley) 


Deep in the plains of India 

Within castle walls 

Was born a prince, a mighty prince 
Destined to become the Buddha, 
The Enlightened One. 

Thus did the Buddha speak 

To his people. 

Listen! 


(Music) 


Our world is endless. 

That which has no end had no beginning. 
Our world was not created. 

It has always been and will always be. 

It will go on forever. 


Believe in the truth 

Though you may not comprehend it; 
Trust in the truth. 

* * * * x 

So should all the years of mortal man 
Be fruitful in good works. 


(Music—Bach) 


To the Far East within the walls of ancient China 
A wise Oriental kindled a steady fire. 

The gentle Confucius, he who was to guide 

His people into paths of truth and right, 

Talked with his disciples. 

Listen! 


(Music) 





Master, what of truth? 

Without truth I know not how men can live. 

Make faithfulness and truth thy masters. 

Have no friends unlike thyself. 

Be not ashamed to mend thy faults. 

Courage without sense of right 

Makes rebels of the great and robbers of the poor. 
Be faithful and true of word. 


Master, what of other men? 
All men are brothers. 
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What I do not wish to have done unto me 

I likewise do not wish to do unto others. 

A man who is earnest, encouraging, and kind 
May be called enlightened. 

Let him be sincere with friends, 

Kind towards his brothers. 

A gentle man is a man bent on shaping his mind 
To give happiness to others. 


Master, what is wisdom? 
To foster right amongst the people, 
This may be called wisdom. 


Master, what is love? 

To rank the effort above the prize. 
Wisdom is stirring, love is quiet. 
Wisdom enjoys life, love grows old. 


* * * * * 


(Music) 
Hush! The hour of prayer has come. 
From Suez to Mandalay, in India and Turkey 
The prone bodies of Islam point to Mecca. 
Mohammed speaks. 
Listen! 


(Music) 
Praise be to Allah, lord of the worlds, 
The compassionate and the merciful. 


King on the day of reckoning, thee only do we worship. 
To thee do we cry for help. 


Ye who seek signs and miracles 

To know there is no god but Allah, behold! 

It is Allah who raised the heavens 

Without pillars that man can see. 

It was he who spread out the earth 

And put thereon firm mountains and flowing rivers. 
Verily Allah holdeth fast the heavens and earth 
That they pass not away. 

Who but he could hold them back? 
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By the daybreak and by the night that cometh on, 

By the sun in its rising, by the morning and the afternoon, 
By the fig tree and by the olive and the date, 

Verily in these are signs for you to reflect. 

Mankind is but one people, and to them 

Has Allah sent the Book of Truth. 

Praise be to Allah, lord of the worlds, 

The compassionate and merciful. 


(Music) 


Up from the banks of the mighty Nile 

Fleeing from Egypt’s bondage 

Came the Hebrews, led by the prophet Moses. 
Guided by the light of his teachings 

Came other prophets—Amus, Hosea, 
Jeremiah; Isaiah and David. 

Listen! 


(Music) 


Hear, O Israel: 

The Lord our God is one Lord. 

And it shall come to pass, 

That from one moon to another 

Shall ALL come to worship before me, 

Saith the Lord. 

The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul; 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple 
The precepts of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart 
The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever. 

Who shall ascend into the mountain of the Lord 

And who shall stand in his holy place? 

He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, 

Who hath not taken the name of the Lord in vain, 

And hath not sworn deceitfully— 

He shall receive a blessing from the Lord 

And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 


It hath been told thee, O man, what is good; 
Yea, what doth the Lord require of Thee 
But to do justice and to love mercy 

And to walk humbly before thy God. 
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Blessed is he that considereth the poor; 
The Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. 
Let not kindness and truth forsake thee. 
Bind them around thy neck; 

Write them upon the tablet of thy heart. 
So shalt thou find grace and good favor 

In the sight of God and man. 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 

From whence cometh my help. 

My help cometh from the Lord 

Who made heaven and earth; 

The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in 
From this time forth, even forever more. 


(Music) 


From the race of the Hebrews 

Came one called Jesus, a teacher of men. 

From the flame of his teachings 

Each of his disciples lighted a torch and carried it 
To the West. Thereby men learned and lived. 
Listen! 


(Music) 
In the beginning was the Word, and Word was with God, 
And the word was God. 
All things were made by Him. 
In Him was life, and the life was the light of men. 


Ye are the children of day; ye are the light of the world. 

So I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 

That ye all speak the same thing 

And that there be no divisions among you, 

But that ye be perfectly joined together 

In the same mind. For we are all laborers together with God; 
Ye are God’s husbandry; ye are God’s building. 


And it shall come to pass in the last days 

That the mountain of the Lord’s house 

Shall be established in the top of the mountains; 

And all nations flow into it, 

And many people shall go and say, 

‘Come ye, and let us go up to the mountains of the Lord, 
To the house of the God of Jacob.’ 
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And they shall beat their swords into plowshares 
And their spears into pruning hooks. 

Nation shall not lift wp sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more. 


(Music) 


We are the people 


Living in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty. 


And now we have listened, have heard again 

The voices from the past 

Telling of wisdom and kindness, 

Telling of justice and love. 

We believe in the truth of their sayings; 

We are inspired by their teachings ; 

But all the wisdom of the ages is only words 

If we do not weave it into the pattern of our lives. 


Above the confusion and chaos 

Of machines and wheels and factories ; 
Above their throbbing and pounding 
We feel a challenge to action 

Pulsing within us, 

A challenge that must not go unheeded ; 
This we must meet 

With all the faith and power we possess. 


As was our fate in the hands of our fathers, 

So in our hands is the fate of our children; 

Ours is the task to shape the world of tomorrow; 
Ours to mold the destiny of the future. 


Love and wisdom, freedom and truth— 
They are not dead symbols of the past. 
They shall live again in the souls of men. 
They shall live again in the souls of men. 
(Recessional: Bone Jesu, Palestrina) 








age 
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EMBELLISHING EUCLID 


Epna M. Jones aND MapELon Powers 
Post School, Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia 


Astract design is viewed by the aver- 
age layman with some skepticism. He 
seeks to find in it a story or a represen- 
tation of known things, and when it 
fails to measure up to his concepts of 
art and when he does not understand 
it, he decides that it cannot be good. 

Fundamentally, this is a false pre- 
mise since a keen interest in pure de- 
sign is evident in very young children 
and continues until wrong values or in- 
judicious criticism makes them consci- 
ous of the lack of realism in their 
paintings. 

The fact that we find joy in the flow- 
ing lines of a beautiful car, a well-pro- 
portioned piece of furniture or a fine 
piece of pottery proves that basically 
we appreciate abstract form. 


Dynamic symmetry has such a for- 
midable sound that the ordinary stu- 
dent would be tempted to view with 
alarm any project making use of such 
a formula. Instead of following any 
complicated plan or set of rules, that 
might in time become a crutch, students 
in the writer’s class in plane geometry 
began creating designs by dealing with 
familiar terms and forms. Vertical and 
horizontal lines, angles, triangles and 
circles were old friends. Now they were 
to be used to express ideas or emotions. 
Through the manipulation of lines and 
masses the student became cognizant of 
the principles of good design. 

In the beginning the use of geometric 
forms in design was pointed out through 
an analysis of well-known objects. 
Simple forms were drawn in chalk or 
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fresco and later grouped and arranged 
within a given area to make a pleasing 
design. These were not all successful, 
but by self-criticism and evaluation a 
consciousness of balance, proportion 
and emphasis was developing. The stu- 
dents became aware of the need for 
variety to create interest. They achieved 
rhythm through repetition by an adap- 
tation of parallel lines. 

Several reproductions of the work of 
contemporary artists were studied to 
determine what use they had made of 
line direction or geometric form in com- 
position. It was discovered that the 
choice of line movement had a very defi- 
nite relation to the subject matter, feel- 
ing or emotion or other intent of the 
artist. For example, he used perpen- 
dicular or oppositional lines to express 
strength; horizontal ones to express 
repose. 

A list of words such as strike, peace, 
industry, and science was suggested by 
the class and thumbnail sketches made 
to express these terms by use of straight 
and curved lines. One thumbnail sketch 
from the group made by each student 
was blown up to 10” by 12”. Changes 
were made until the composition seemed 
satisfying and seemed to express the 
idea intended. It was then blown-up to 
its final size—18” by 24”. 


Since the class was wholly inexperi- 
enced in the use of poster paint, it was 
decided to limit the range in tonality to 
three values and to stay away from 
color. The various areas were carefully 
worked out before any painting was 
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done. In some cases the plan was made 
very simple by keeping the background 
white and arranging the other two 
values on it. In other designs, how- 
ever, a careful plan of over- and under- 
lapping planes made the problem more 
difficult. 

From the mathematical point of view, 
this method contains a means of estab- 
lishing the non-academic student in the 
plane geometry class. Some of the best 
designs were executed by students rat- 
ing a low “C” in scholarship while one 
of the keenest students intellectually 
completed a poor design. 

Since there are always students who 
find the mastery of geometry difficult 
and those who, although they may ac- 
quire sounder reasoning power, can 
never excel in the subject matter per se, 
this technique enables them to display 
ability and power in a course which 
might otherwise find them either medi- 
ocre or failing pupils. The concomitant 
security which this provides for that 
type of student compensates for the in- 
stability created in them by the Euclid- 
ean method of proof and does, per- 
haps for this very reason, facilitate 
their learning of geometry. 

Working with lines to express an 
idea, all students deepened their feel- 


ing and bettered their understanding of 
the meaning of such lines. There is no 
need, for instance, for parallel lines to 
suggest only the concept of “lines 
which never meet no matter how far 
produced.” As stated in the foregoing, 
these took on a new power when actu- 
ally handled. 

The juxtaposition of the values used 
helped the student to visualize planes 
and their positions by forcing a realiza- 
tion of depth and height. It led him 
painlessly into the third dimension 
where an infinite number of planes may 
exist in various relationships to one an- 
other. An opportunity to work in a 
tangible medium with these geometric 
objects instead of in reasoning alone 
causes an awareness of the actuality of 
these concepts and removes them from 
the limited realm of pure logic. Thus is 
accomplished that which all mathematics 
teachers seek—geometry down to earth. 
(See pages 105-6 for illustrations. ) 

It should be noted that these conclu- 
sions are drawn from work still in an 
experimental stage. Any plan for carry- 
ing this project past the point herein 
described would involve a study of color 
relationships and plastic movement of 
line and form on a_ two-dimensional 
surface. 
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Giles, Harry H. Teacher-Pupil Planning. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1941. xi and 395 pp. $2.50. 


During the decade past, thoughtful 
attempts to see that schoolroom prac- 
tices are early experiences in democratic 
living have placed emphasis upon plan- 
ning and joint teacher-pupil responsi- 
bility. Most teachers were themselves 
educated under a regime where the cur- 
riculum was fixed and where the 
teacher’s role was to give definite direc- 
tions and to see that these were fol- 
lowed. Consequently, although many 
agree that a child should begin to help 
plan his work at an early age, a great 
proportion of teachers are eager for 
suggestions as to how this new process 
may be carried on. High school teachers 
will find such help in Mr. Giles’ new 
book. 

Teacher-Pupil Planning begins with a 
simple, forthright consideration of the 
nature of our society as this is related 
to what we believe about human beings, 
their nature and rights, their ways of 
learning. The author asks: 


Are we willing now to say that though 
you can patch up the old methods they 
will never fit the new conditions; that you 
must not pour new wine into old bottles; 
that you cannot confine new social forces 
within unchanged social institutions? 
(p. 44) 
He continues by discussing means for 
discovering pupil needs, since he believes 
that children are incapable of planning 
wisely about matters which are not close 
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He 


to their experience and interests. 
says: 


It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
many grown-up people avoid entering a 
school building because it means to them 
so many memories of what was a form of 
imprisonment. At least, they may think 
of hours of drudgery at tasks which were 
relatively meaningless. . . . But there is 
also this very strong feeling that the 
process of education is necessarily un- 
pleasant as it was to them and they are 
slow to realize that it need not be so. 


(p. 88) 


In contrast, of pupils who have partici- 
pated in planning and carrying out their 
own work he reports: 


... the truth of the matter has been that 
the students have worked harder than 
they ever did before in their lives. The 
fact that they were working at a job 
which they believed to be important and 
worthwhile and which they understood, 
made the difficult problem very interest- 
ing to them and made easy the great 
effort they put forth. This is the kind of 
good time that all people who love their 
work will understand. (p. 89) 


Illustrations are given and many 
practical questions offered by teachers, 
pupils, and parents are carefully dis- 
cussed. Mr. Giles is here talking about 
the kind of problem teachers really see: 


Doesn’t it often happen that after all 
their planning the work of the class re- 
solves itself into what the teacher wants? 
(p. 127) ... Is there not a good deal of 
lost motion? (p. 130) . . . Don’t lazy 
pupils choose to do things that are too 
easy? (p. 131) . . . With teacher-pupil 
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planning are we not failing tO teach? 
(p. 182) . . . How much teacher-teacher 
pre-planning should be done before the 
units are begun in the classroom? (p. 142) 


These and other questions are con- 
sidered. 

The last third of the book is given 
over to examples of practices the author 
has found in visiting schools. Since his 
work has taken him to all sections of 
the country, the illustrations (recorded 
by the teachers) are varied in type and 
value. That they frequently fall short 
of the standards set by Mr. Giles in the 
earlier discussion suggests that pupil- 
teacher planning is not as yet a well 
developed procedure. There is, however, 
in the situations presented vitality which 
even a skeptic must recognize. 


The book is notable for an unassum- 
ing, direct style, somewhat unusual in 
books on education. “The Prelude” is 
a charming presentation of two school- 
room episodes, which might well be read 
by high school students as well as by 
teachers. Teacher-Pupil Planning is 
not a complete answer, not an attempt 
to present a whole theory of education. 
It is a modest discussion of a problem, 
obviously an honest (and to this re- 
viewer effective, attempt to help teachers 


think. 


Lov LaBrant 
Department of University Schools 
Ohio State University 


Hartman, Gertrude. T'he Making of a De- 
mocracy. New York: The John Day 
Co., 1941. Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. 302pp. $1.96. 


An interesting and attractive book is 
this work by Miss Hartman. It is well 
suited to junior high school age. In 


schools where the social studies are or- 
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ganized for wide and varied reading 
this will be an excellent library addition, 

The illustrations are especially com- 
mendable because they are in most cases 
reproductions from old prints and illus- 
trations and for this reason they carry 
the spirit of the times they represent 
and help to give meaning to the text, 
Much can be learned from them. 

In this revised edition Miss Hartman 
has added a section contrasting the Bill 
of Rights with the authoritarian goy- 
ernments of today. 

The skillful way in which she presents 
the story of the struggle for democracy, 
begun in Feudal days and carried down 
to the present, is to be commended. To 
some it is a cause for regret that the 
book gives no sources or suggestions for 
further readings. She gives some of 
this in the teacher’s manual but it seems 
reasonable to think that this book ought 
to arouse interests in the boys and girls 
such that they themselves would seek 
to satisfy the interests with further li- 
brary reading. 


L.C.M. 
& 


Zachry, Caroline B. Emotion and Conduct 
in Adolescence. Commission on Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum, Progressive 
Education. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940. 563pp. $3.00. 


This book in its wide scope takes into 
account many more factors than are 
represented by the secondary education 
period. It begins with pubertal changes, 
discusses the various problems through 
college, and includes marriage problems. 
It is therefore of significance to a wide 
range of workers with young people. 

The introductory chapter is on the 
responsibility of education in helping 
the adolescent in his task of making 
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life adjustments. This chapter is fol- 
lowed by three large divisions of the 
book: Changing Attitudes of the Self, 
Changing Personal Relationships, and 
Changing Attitudes to Social Institu- 
tions, including vocation and marriage. 


So fully does the author develop the 
first especially of these three parts that 
some readers may get the impression 
that adolescence is one continuum of 
worry, anxiety, and doubt. 


The author says, “Speculation about 
suicide is, indeed, more general among 
adolescents than adults are inclined to 
think it.” 

Again, “ . . . during the process of 
pubertal development the adolescent is 
likely often to be under emotional strain. 
.. . In such instances it is well for the 
teacher to be aware that it is more im- 
portant for the social development of 
the adolescent that he find his way 
toward a satisfactory solution of these 
worries than that he perform a given 
school task, and expectations of aca- 
demic achievement should be correspond- 
ingly flexible.” 


6 


The author maintains a most sympa- 
thetic understanding attitude toward 
these young people. If she had taken 
the time to portray their positive, whole- 
some development in the same forceful 
way the work would indeed be of great 
significance. 


In one place she portrays the posi- 
tion of girls growing into adolescence 
as difficult because of the tendencies of 
the past twenty-five years in bringing 
changes in woman’s position. As one 
reads this particular passage he is led 
to ponder how best to guide the girls 
in making their adjustments in this 
period, 
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In the educational proposals there 
are some very positive suggestions. 


. coeducational organization is particu- 
larly important in secondary education. 

. coeducational organization is as im- 
portant in late as in middle adolescence. 

Certainly the most auspicious time for 
imparting information and a vocabulary 
for discussing human physiology is in the 
elementary-school years when boys and 
girls are likely to be objective in their 
interests. 

A skillful English teacher can, in fact, 
guide the student in the selection of his 
reading for the help that it may give him 
in some of the questions of personal re- 
lationships with which he is at present 
concerned. 

Needs for sex education can be met by 
no single course so entitled. To seek to 
discharge the obligation of the school... 
by calling in an expert with whom stu- 
dents are unacquainted to give a brief 
series of lectures—is to attempt to set up 
a false separation of the subject from their 
experience. 

And men teachers should be present on 
the school staff in equal numbers with 
women. 

Except for the segregation of students 
who, in extreme intellectual retardation, 
require specially adapted teaching proce- 
dures, little is to be gained by homogene- 
ous grouping. 

And in spite of recent efforts to broaden 
the activities of the academic and the vo- 
cational high school, both are still to a 
very large extent devoted to preparation 
for experiences to come, in the anticipated 
context of that experience rather than in 
that of the life of the student here and now. 


Other quotations might be given to 
show the author’s attitude on adminis- 
tration and guidance of a school for 
adolescents but these samples will suffice 
to suggest how important it is for one 
teaching young people of this age to 
read this book. It contains material 
for which many troubled teachers have 
wished. 
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Perhaps there are some who would 
like more help on the social problems 
arising as the two sexes live today. While 
Dr. Zachry discusses many aspects of 
these problems some teachers wish for 
more help than they here find. 


L.C.M. 
a 


Ebey, George W. Adaptability Among the 
Elementary Schools of an American 
City. Contributions to Education, 
No. 817. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. 70pp. $1.60. 


Of special interest to supervisors and 
principals is Dr. Ebey’s study of the 
adaptability factor among elementary 
schools of a large city system. How 
well the schools adapted their practices 
and curricula to changing social needs 
and modern educational trends was 
studied, and much attention was given 
to ways in which innovations 
diffused throughout the system. 

Of all the factors which contributed 
to adaptability in the forty-nine schools 
studied, one was outstanding—person- 
nel. Of the five factors occurring most 
often, three pertained to personnel. And 
note that the two of these related to 
the principal. The one most outstand- 
ing factor which affected a_ school’s 
adaptability was the recency of train- 
ing of the principal. The other factor 
relating to the principal (third in order 
in the list) was the principal’s educa- 
tional opinion. The other personnel fac- 
tor was the teacher’s educational 
opinion. 


were 


These findings indicate the importance 
of personnel and especially of educa- 
tional leadership in keeping the schools 
abreast of the times. The factor of re- 
cency of training of the principal indi- 
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cates the values accruing from a prin. 
cipal’s keeping in training but may alsy 
indicate that the principal who is most 
professional in his work tends to keep 
his scholastic training up-to-date. 


The character of the community a; 
shown by the median rental of the school 
district and the nature of the school’s 
physical facilities were the other two 
factors which ranked among the first 
five affecting adaptability. 

Ways in which new practices were 
disseminated in the St. Louis system 
were studied closely and several patterns 
were discovered. Every supervisor might 
well consider the values of these pat- 
terns, trace these and others in his own 
system, and plan definitely for the max- 
imum amount of diffusion in his own 
system. Some of the patterns found in 
the St. Louis system were: (1) a try- 
out or experimental period, (2) influ- 
ence and support of civic-spirited citi- 
zens, (3) professional interest organi- 
zations, (4) central administrative deci- 
sion, (5) informal diffusion, (6) the 
celled innovation. 

Instead of drawing a set of conclu- 
sions, Dr. Ebey saw the limitations of 
data gathered in only one American city 
and so reported no conclusive findings. 
He pointed out the need for investiga- 
tion of several hypotheses. 
the most important follow: 


Four of 


In school systems where principals are 
permitted a generous degree of freedom 
and responsibility, individual schools will 
tend to vary in adaptability according to 
the quality of the principal’s leadership. 

The general level of adaptability will 
tend to be high in large city school sys 
tems which have recognized the cultural 
and economic differences among their com- 
munities and have dealt with each accord- 
ing to its particular problems. 
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Supervisory officers with a traditional 
mind set or a vested interest in their areas 
of specialization frequently impede rather 
than facilitate progress. 

The average level of adaptability will 
be high in school systems which have made 
adequate provisions for sharing experience 
and communicating ideas. 

This volume represents a valuable ad- 
dition to the growing collection of 
studies of adaptability sponsored by 
Professor Paul R. Mort of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and merits 
the close examination of those super- 
visors and administrators concerned with 
improvement of practice in their sys- 
tems. 

Wityetmina Hitt 
Department of Education 
University of Denver 


& 


Hunt, Sarah and Cain, Ethel. Games 
the World Around. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1941. 268pp. $2.50. 


Teachers in the classroom as well as 
teachers of physical education should 
welcome this book as a valuable aid 
toward the integration of physical edu- 
cation with the other phases of school 
life and the attempt to educate the whole 
child. This is a reference book which 
the child will find as helpful as it is to 
the teacher, not to mention its fascina- 
tion as a source of new and interesting 
information. 

The first chapters present an excel- 
lent view as to the relationship between 
social customs, folklore, and games. Of 
interest to the reader is the example 
drawn of the international nature of 
“London Bridge Is Falling Down,” 
which appears to be a part of every 
country’s game heritage and which ap- 
pears to have like interests. A phil- 
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osophy and explanations for the use of 
the book are covered in the next three 
chapters. The games follow in Chapter 
Five. The thirty-five countries included 
in the book are arranged alphabetically 
and each is in turn subdivided into types 
of games, whether athletic, hunting, 
pastime, relay, contest, or stunt. 

The games are concisely written, 
easily read, and ably prefaced by a 
type-heading stating the age for which 
each is intended, number of players in- 
volved, place to be used, supplies needed, 
type of activity and type of appeal. 
Primary, intermediate and junior high 
school grades are those groups involved 
in the game descriptions. 

The book is well documented, contains 
an excellent bibliography, and has a very 
complete index. 

This book has a rightful place on the 
library shelf of each classroom as a con- 
stant source of information about games 
from all over the world. 

Ipa L. MEnNE 
Department of Physical Education 
Orange, New Jersey 


& 


Douglas, Mary Peacock. Teacher-Li- 
branian’s Handbook. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1941. 136pp. $1.90. 


One evidence that change is affecting 
our schools is the increasing demand 
that a school have its own library. Even 
comparatively small schools are begin- 
ning to depend more upon libraries and 
less upon just textbooks. 

One of the problems involved is the 
question of providing a librarian. Many 
are meeting this by appointing a 
teacher-librarian who divides her time 
between the duties of a librarian and 
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those of a teacher. The book by Mary 
Peacock Douglas is written for such 


persons. 


Mrs. Douglas advocates, if possible, 
some special training but she gives de- 
tails so completely that the non-trained 
can carry on with the work very satis- 
factorily with the aid of this book. In 
fact, so detailed are the instructions 
that they will at times seem almost over- 
whelming. She aims to guide so that 
work will not later need to be done over 
with added training. 


The book has much information very 
valuable to a librarian and much of it 
is useful to the classroom teacher. The 
author, in fact, advocates a close rela- 
tionship between teachers and librarian. 


So zealous is the author in urging the 
popularizing of the library idea in the 
school that at times she almost cheapens 
her arguments. The real appeal of a 
library is so genuine that there should 
be no need to “sell” the idea. 


The book is practical, useful in any 
school that wants to have a library. The 
classroom teacher may well become ac- 


quainted with it. L.C.M. 


Alexander, Carter. How to Locate Edy. 
cational Information and Data. Ney 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 194), 
443pp. $4.00. 

This is an extensive guide to the use 
of the library by one who is engaged in 
library research. In the early part of 
the book the material is so organized 
as to make the student who wants to en- 
gage in such work well aware of his in- 
adequacies. There is very detailed ma- 
terial on the card catalogue, note tak- 
ing, reference books, periodicals, the 
various guides to educational materials, 
government documents, and researches, 
Especially good is the chapter on li- 
brary reading. There is also much help 
on book lists, textbooks, and courses of 
study. In fact, the book constitutes a 
very good source of help for one who 
would use the library effectively for 
study. 

Two other publications are issued at 
the same time by this author. They are: 
Instructor’s Manual for Use with Alez- 
ander Library Experiences and Alez- 
ander Library Experiences for Use 
with the Edition of How To Locate 
Educational Information and Data. 


L.C.M. 
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EMBELLISHING Evuc.Lip 


LLis sketch symbolizes geometry. It consists of ares, circles and straight lines that are 
parallel and perpendicular. Using the basic figure of the triangle as a foundation, it repre- 
sents the functions of geometry with the concept of the proposition and its parts of 
hypothesis, analysis and conclusion. Attan Zarractna, Grade 11 
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“MBELLISHING Evuc.ip 


This design exemplifies geometric forms as they might occur in Science. 

created by lines moving in opposition to each other to form angles and ares. The vertical 

iines working perpendicularly with the horizontal ones express the power found in Science, 
Atvin Borpreton, Grade 10 


The figures are 
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THE CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE PROPOSES 
AMENDMENTS 


To the Constitution and By-Laws of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 


The Constitution Committee of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction presents the following amend- 
ments to the constitution of this Depart- 
ment for your consideration. Please note 
that amendments are underlined and dele- 
tions are in parentheses. These amend- 
ments will be put to vote at the annual 
business meeting in San Francisco, Febru- 
ary 28, 1942. 

, Grace ALLER 

Bianco Fugvua 

Paut RANKIN 

HeLten Mackintosu, Chairman 
ArTIcLE I 

Name. The name of this organization 
shall be The Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States. 

ArticLe II 

Object. The object of the Department 
shall be the improvement of supervision 
and teaching by assisting members to un- 
derstand the responsibilities of education 


in a democracy and in a changing world; 











by emphasizing a broader concept of edu- 





cation in the qualifications of supervisors 





and teachers with stress on mental hygiene; 
by keeping members 
ing the major directions in which instruc- 





informed concern- 








tional practices are moving; by encourag- 
ing experimentation and creative thinking 
based on children’s needs in present liv- 
ing; by interpreting the educational pro- 
gram as a cooperative effort of parents 
and other citizens with 
and by stimulating public interest to make 
more adequate provision for the education 
of all children. 


Articte III 
Membership. Section 1. There shall be 
[two] three classes of members: active, 
[and] honorary, and institutional. 

















school people; 














Section 2. Any person who is desirous 
of promoting the interests of the Depart- 
ment and sharing in the results of its work 
shall be eligible to membership and may 
become a member by paying the annual 
dues [provided his application for mem- 
bership shall have been approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Department]. 
All members of the Department must also 
be members of the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States. 


Section 3. Active members shall be en- 
titled to vote, to hold office, to participate 
in discussion, and to receive the Journal 
and Yearbook of the Department. 


Section 4. Honorary members shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of active mem- 
bers, with the exception of voting and hold- 
ing office, but shall be exempt from the 
payment of dues. A person may be elected 
to honorary membership by vote of the De- 
partment at the annual meeting on nomina- 
tion by the Executive Committee. 


Section 5. 
shall be open to libraries and schools. It 
shall entitle them to the Journal and the 
Yearbook of the Department, but not te 


Institutional membership 














other membership privileges. 





Section 6. The annual dues of active 
and institutional members shall be four 





dollars. 
ArticLe IV 


Officers and Directors. Section 1. The 
officers of this Department shall be presi- 
dent, first vice-president, second vice-pres- 
ident, field secretary, and executive com- 
mittee. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee 
shall consist of the president, the first vice- 
president, the second vice-president, the 
field secretary, and three other active mem- 
bers of the Department. 

Section 3. The president and vice-presi- 
dents shall serve for a term of one year, 
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the field secretary for three years, and the 
other members of the Executive Committee 
for three years, one to be elected each year. 

Section 4. The Executive Committee shall 
have active charge of the affairs of the 
Department, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Directors in matters such as 
the appointment of an Executive Secretary. 
[and like matters.] It shall have the 
authority to represent and act for the 
Board of Directors in the intervals between 
meetings of that body, except in matters 
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submitted by it to the annual meeting fy 
confirmation. Sections may be discontinue) 
in the same way. 

Affiliated sections may elect represents. 
tive members of the Board of Directors {fg 
the same length of term and with the san 
duties and privileges as the members 4 
large, subject to the following conditions. 
(a) Representation shall be on the basis 
of one member of the Board of Directoy 
for each fifty members, [or major fraction 
thereof,] of the section to be represented, 
up to two members, until such time as the 





representing change in policy when a ballot 


Board of Directors numbers forty. There- 





of the Directors shall be taken by mail. 


after, there shall be not more than one re- 





Section 5. The Board of Directors shall 
constitute the governing body of the De- 
partment. It shall consist of fifteen mem- 
bers at large, whose term of office shall 
be three years, five to be elected each year 
{at the annual meeting] in such manner 
as the by-laws of the Department may de- 
termine, together with representatives of 
sections of regional, state, and district as- 
sociations of supervisors and directors of 
instruction, as hereinafter provided. 

Section 6. The Board of Directors at the 
annual meeting of the Board shall elect 
from their own number the officers of the 
Department, who shall serve also in like 
capacity as the officers of the Board. 
Officers shall take office immediately follow- 
ing the sessions of the annual meeting of 
the Department at which they are elected, 
and shall serve continuously until the close 
of the next annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment when their terms of office expire. The 
Board shall be the custodian of the prop- 
erty of the Department, shall have power 
to make contracts, and shall make an annual 
financial report to the Department. 


























ARTICLE V 


Sections. In order to provide for the 
special interests of different types or classes 
of supervisors, the Department shall main- 
tain sections and arrange for section meet- 
ings on request. Applications for sections 
shall be made to the Board of Directors 
and, if approved by the Board, shall be 





gional, state, or district association repre- 
sentative for each group concerned. (b) In 
estimating such membership for the pur 
pose of representation, only persons who 
are bona fide members of the National Edu- 
cation Association and of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
with dues paid as of January 1 preceding 
the annual meeting, shall be counted. 
(c) Representative members of the Board 
of Directors shall bear such credentials as 
the by-laws of the Department may 
determine. 








ArTICLE VI 


State and District Associations. Regional, 
state, and district associations of super- 
visors and directors of instruction may elect 
representatives to members of the Board 
of Directors of the Department [to serve 
for the same length of term and] with the 
same duties and privileges as the members 
elected by the Department itself, subject 
to the following conditions and specifica- 
tions: (a) Representation shall be on the 
basis of one representative of the Board 
of Directors of the Department for each 
fifty members of the group to be repre- 
sented, [or major fraction thereof,] up to 
two representatives, until such time as the 








Board of Directors numbers forty. There- 
after there shall not be more than one re- 








gional, state, or district association repre- 





sentative for each group concerned. (b) In 





estimating such membership for the pur- 
pose of representation, only persons who 
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are bona fide members of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
with dues paid as of January 1 preceding the 
annual meeting, shall be counted. (c) Any 
state may have state-wide representation or 
district representation but not both, and in 
estimating membership for representation 
no person shall be counted twice. (d) Rep- 
resentative members of the Board of Direc- 
tors shall bear such credentials as the 
by-laws of the Department may determine. 
(e) If there is but one representative from 
a state, he shall be the chairman or presi- 
dent of the regional, state, district, or sec- 
tion group and shall serve for a period 
co-terminus with his office in the group he 
represents, but not more than three years. 




















Articte VII 


Meetings. The Department shall hold 
two regular meetings each year, one in the 
summer in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Association 
and the other in the winter. Special meet- 
ings may be called by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The annual meeting for the election 
of officers, presentation of reports, and 
transaction of any other business requiring 
official action by the Department or by the 
Board of Directors shall be the [regular] 
meeting designated for these purposes in 
the by-laws of the Department. 


ArtTicLe VIII 


Publications. The Department shall 
publish a journal and such supplements and 
reports as the Executive Committee may 
direct. 

Articte IX 


Amendments. This constitution may be 
amended (at any normal meeting for the 
transaction of official business) by [a vote 
of] two-thirds of a vote by mail [the active 
members present] following discussion at 
the annual meeting provided notice of pro- 
posed amendment has been given in the 
Journal of the Department at least three 
months in advance of the annual meeting 


[previous] and provided further that noth- 
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ing in the proposed amendment shall conflict 
with the Act of Incorporation or the by- 
laws of the National Education Association. 


ARTICLE X 


By-Laws. Details of the activities of the 
Department shall be regulated by the by- 
laws. These may be amended at any annual 
meeting for the transaction of official busi- 
ness by a majority vote of the members 
present, provided notice has been given 
three months in advance. 


By-Laws 

Annual Meeting. [The regular meeting, 
to be known as] The annual meeting of 
members for the election of officers and 
members of the Board of Directors and for 
the transaction of business shall be held in 
the winter provided that proposals may be 
made and agreed upon at the summer meet- 
ing, needing only to be confirmed at the 
annual meeting. 

Elections. Unless otherwise ordered by 
the Department, nominations of officers of 
the Department [and members at large of 
the Board of Directors] shall be made by 
a nominating committee chosen by the 
Executive Committee of the Department 
at least two months prior to the annual 
meeting. Members at large of the Board 
of Directors shall be elected by the nomi- 
nating committee from the ten highest on 
a list of 50 submitted to the individual 
members of the Department for ballot by 
mail, at least one month preceding the 
election. 























Vacancies. In case a vacancy occurs 
among the members at large on the Board 
of Directors, or in the Executive Commit- 
tee, that committee shall appoint a qualified 
person to serve until the next annual meet- 
ing, when [the appointment shall be con- 
firmed or] a new Director or Executive 
Committee member shall be elected in ac- 
cordance with these by-laws to serve for the 
remainder of the unexpired term. 








Quorum. Twenty-five active members of 
the Department shall constitute a quorum 
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for the transaction of business. Nine mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors shall consti- 
tute a quorum of that body. Four members 


of the Executive Committee shall constitute 
a quorum. 





Credentials. The credentials of repre- 
sentative members of the Board of Direc- 
tors shall be signed by the president or 
secretary of the section or of the region, 


state, or district organization which they 
seek to represent, and shall be presented 
to the Executive Committee for approval. 

Committees. Standing committees of the 
Department may be appointed by the Exec- 
utive Committee, which shall have general 
oversight and direction of all such com- 
mittees. 


Publications. The publications of the De- 
partment shall be in charge of the Execu- 
tive Committee, subject to such general 
policies as the Board of Directors may 
adopt. 


Expenditures. The funds of the Depart- 
ment shall be disbursed only in accordanc 
with annual budgets adopted by the Board 
of Directors. The transfer of unused bal. 
ances from one item in the budget to ap. 
other shall be at the discretion of the Execy. 
tive Committee. The Executive Secretary 
shall receive and disburse the funds of the 
Department and make an annual account. 
ing to the Board of Directors under the dj. 
rection of the Executive Committee, which 
shall be responsible for proper auditing of 
accounts. 

Membership Year. The period of men- 
bership of each person who joins the De- 
partment and pays the annual dues shall 
be twelve calendar months, counting from 
the first day of the month in which the per- 
son is accepted as a member. Members shall 
be entitled to receive only those _publica- 
tions of the Department that appear within 
the year for which their annual dues are 


paid. 
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THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION 
PROPOSES AMENDMENTS 


To the Constitution and By-Laws of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 


It is proposed to amend the Constitu- 
tin and By-Laws of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of the NEA to read as given below. In ac- 
cordance with the constitutional provision 
regarding amendments, notice is hereby 
given of a vote at the annual meeting of 
this Department at San Francisco in Feb- 
ruary, 1942. 


This suggested revision is offered as a 
part of the plan for merging this Depart- 
ment and the Society for Curriculum 
Study in order to bring about a stronger 
national organization devoted to instruc- 
tional leadership. The matter has been un- 
der discussion for a number of years by 
the official boards of both organizations. 
Last February a joint committee agreed 
on the general plan to be recommended 
for effecting the merged organization. Our 
own Board of Directors then directed that 
a special committee prepare an appropri- 
ate memorandum and ballot for our mem- 
bership describing the plan proposed and 
giving opportunity for members to vote. 
This material has been prepared by the 
special committee. After being reviewed by 
the Board of Directors and the Executive 
Committee, it will be mailed to all mem- 
bers shortly. Similar material is being 
sent to the members of the Society for Cur- 
ticulum Study. 

If a majority of those replying in 
each organization favor the merger, the 
annual meeting can then take the neces- 
sary steps by adopting the revision which 
follows, since it merely puts into constitu- 
tional form the plan for union. The draft 
does not show specific additions or dele- 
tions, since the new constitution needs to 
be considered as a whole. It is hoped that 
state and district organizations of super- 
visors which have mectings before February 
will give some time for discussion of this 
proposal to unify instructional leadership 


somewhat by merger of two organizations 
with very similar purposes. 
SpeciaL CoMMITTEE ON CooPERATION 
Paut T. Rankin, Detroit, Michigan 
Rutu Henperson, Richmond, Virginia 


CONSTITUTION 
ArtTicLtE I—Name ~ 


The name of this organization shall be 
The Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Articte IJ—Ossecr 


The object of the Department shall be 
the general improvement of instruction and 
supervision; more particularly, the pro- 
motion of teacher growth in three major 
areas, namely, the area of wholesome emo- 
tional and mental development, the area 
of socio-economic understanding and ad- 
justment, and the area of professional com- 
petence. 


Articte I]I—MemsBersHip 


Section 1. There shall be three classes 
of members: active, honorary, and institu- 
tional. 


Section 2. Any person who is a member 
of the National Education Association and 
who is desirous of promoting the interests 
of the Department and sharing in its work 
shall be eligible to membership and may 
become an active member by paying the 
annual dues as provided in the By-Laws. 
An active member shall be entitled to vote, 
hold office, to participte in discussion, to 
receive the Yearbook, and to receive such 
other publications as may be provided for 
the dues paid. 

Section 3. Any person may be elected 
to honorary membership by vote of the 
Department at the annual meeting on nom- 
ination of the Executive Committee. An 
honorary member shall be entitled to all 
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the privileges of active members with the 
exception of voting and holding office, and 
shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 

Section 4. A school or library may be- 
come an institutional member on payment 
of the annual dues as provided in the 
By-Laws. Such institutional members shall 
be entitled to receive the Yearbook and 
the periodical publications of the Depart- 
ment. 


Articte IV—Orricrers 


Section 1. The officers of this Depart- 
ment shall be a President, a First Vice- 
president (who shall be the retiring Presi- 
dent), a Second Vice-president, a Field 
Secretary, and an Executive Secretary. 


Section 2. The President and Vice-presi- 
dents shall serve for a term of one year, 
the Field Secretary for three years. The 
same person may not serve more than two 
consecutive terms in any elective office. 


Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall 
be appointed by the Board of Directors 
upon nomination of the Executive Com- 
mittee and shall hold office at the pleasure 
of the Board. The Executive Secretary 
shall be the executive officer of the De- 
partment, shall act as treasurer of the De- 
partment, and shall have responsibility for 
the preparation of the annual budget un- 
der the supervision of the Executive Com- 
mittee, shall serve without voting power 
as Secretary of the Board of Directors 
and of the Executive Committee, and shall 
perform such other duties as may be des- 
ignated by the Board of Directors and the 
Executive Committee. 


ArticLeE V—Tue Boarp or Directors 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall 
constitute the governing body of the De- 
partment. 


Section 2. The Board of Directors shall 
consist of (1) twenty members elected at 
large who shall serve for a term of four 
years, five to be elected each year in such 
manner as the By-Laws may determine; 
(2) the president or chairman of each 
state and regional (covering several states) 
association concerned with supervision and 
curriculum development who shall serve 
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for a period co-terminous with his off, 
in the group he represents, provided, hoy. 
ever, that such state or regional asso¢iy. 
tion shall have at least fifty paid member 
both in that association and in this D,. 
partment as of January 1 preceding th 
annual meeting, and provided further tha 
a state may share in such state-wide or te 
gional representation but not in both; anj 
(3) any members of the Executive Cop. 
mittee who are not otherwise members of 
the Board of Directors. The Presiden 
shall act as chairman of the Board. 


Section 3. The Board of Directors shall 
formulate and approve the policies for the 
Department, shall adopt the annual budget, 
shall elect the officers (except the Execn- 
tive Secretary) and members of the Exec. 
utive Committee from its own member. 
ship, shall have the power to fill vacancies 
in office until the next election, shall en- 
ploy an Executive Secretary upon noni- 
nation of the Executive Committee, shall 
be the custodian of the property of the 
Department, shall have the power to make 
contracts, and shall make an annual finan- 
cial report to the Department. 
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Articte VI—Executive CommittTre 


Section 1. The Executive Committee T 
shall have active charge of the affairs of B pool 
the Department and shall be the ad interim § 4, ¢ 
committee of the Board of Directors with 
power to represent and act for the Board 
of Directors in the intervals between meet- 7 
ings of that body. any 

Section 2. The Executive Committee § offic 
shall be composed of the officers of this § of | 
Department (with the exception of the Ja 1 
Executive Secretary) and three other active § mer 
members of the Department elected by the § tha 
Board of Directors from its own mem- § bee 
bership for three years, one to be elected § me 
each year in such manner as the By-Laws § prc 
may determine. pos 

Section 3. The functions of the Exec- § A¢ 
utive Committee shall be to recommend the 


policies for the consideration of the Board 
of Directors, to execute policies approved 
by the Board of Directors, and to assume | 
responsibility for general administration — me 
of the affairs of the Department among fT! 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS: COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION 


which are the following important duties: 
(1) to nominate to the Board of Directors 
an Executive Secretary; (2) to recommend 
the budget; (3) to be responsible for pro- 
grams of annual meetings, and arrange for 
regional conferences ; (4) to plan for year- 
books and other publications which will 
be published by commercial publishers or 
through the Department; (5) to appoint 
editorial boards and publication commit- 
tees and to name their chairmen; and 
(6) to appoint editors of the organiza- 
tion’s publications. 


VII—MeetTinas 


The Department shall hold two regu- 
lar meetings each year, one in the summer 
in connection with the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association and 
the other in the winter. Special meetings 
may be called by the Executive Commit- 
te. The annual meeting for the election 
of officers, presentation of reports, and 
transaction of any other business requir- 
ing official action by the Department or 
by the Board of Directors shall be the 
regular meeting designated for these pur- 
poses in the By-laws of the Department. 


ARTICLE 


ArticLE VIII—Puvusticarions 


The Department shall publish a Year- 
book and such journals and other bulletins 
as the Board of Directors may direct. 


ArticLE [X—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended (1) at 
any annual meeting for the transaction of 
oficial business by a vote of two-thirds 
of the active members present; or (2) by 
a mail vote of two-thirds of the active 
members replying; provided, in either case, 
that notice of proposed amendment has 
been given in the journal of the Depart- 
ment at least three months previous and 
provided further that nothing in the pro- 
posed amendment shall conflict with the 
Act of Incorporation or the By-Laws of 
the National Education Association. 


ArtTicLE X—By-Laws 


Details of the activities of the Depart- 
ment shall be regulated by the By-Laws. 


These may be amended (1) at any annual 
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meeting for the transaction of official busi- 
ness by a majority vote of the members 
present; or (2) by a mail vote of two- 
thirds of the active members replying; 
provided, in either case, that notice has 
been given three months in advance. 


By-Laws 
ARTICLE I—MemMBeErRsSHIP DvugEs 


The annual fee for active members in 
the Department shall be as follows: (1) full 
membership including the Yearbook and 
Educational Method and Curriculum Jour- 
nal, $5.00; (2) membership including Year- 
book and Educational Method, $4.00; (3) 
membership including Yearbook and Curri- 
culum Journal, $3.00. The annual fee for 
institutional members shall be $5.00. 


Articte I[]—Memsersuie YrEar 


The period of membership of each per- 
son who joins the Department and pays 
the annual dues shall be twelve calendar 
months, counting from the first day of the 
month in which the person is accepted as 
a member. Members shall be entitled to 
receive only those publications of the De- 
partment that appear within the year for 
which their annual dues are paid. 


Articte IJI—Fiscat Year 


The fisal year shall be the calendar year. 


Articte IV—Annvat MEETING 


The annual meeting of members for the 
transaction of business shall be that held 
in the winter, provided, however, that pro- 
posals may be made and agreed upon at 
the summer meeting, needing only to be 
confirmed at the annual meeting. 


ArtTICcCLE V—ELECTIONS 


In 1942 the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Society for Curriculum 
Study and of the Board of Directors of 
the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction elected at large who 
would normally continue to serve in 1942-43 
shall become members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development to serve terms 
from one to three years, as chosen by lot, 
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one-third for one year, one-third for two 
years, and one-third for three years. The 
other five members shall be elected for 
four-year terms in 1942 as follows: (1) a 
nominating committee composed of two 
members from each group shall prepare a 
list of 15 names drawn from the member- 
ship of both organizations; (2) this list 
shall be submitted by mail to the active 
members; and (3) the five persons receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes by mail 
shall be declared elected. 

In subsequent years, members of the 
Board of Directors shall be elected as fol- 
lows: (1) a nominating committee ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee shall 
prepare a list of 15 names; (2) ballots 
shall be submitted by mail to the active 
members by December 1 with instructions 
to return them not later than December 20; 
and (3) the five persons receiving the 
largest number of votes by mail shall be 
declared elected. 

In 1942 the two elected members of the 
Executive Committee of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
who would normally continue to serve in 
1942-43 shall become members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
to serve terms of one and two years, as 
chosen by lot, one for one year, and one 
for two years. The third member shall be 
elected for a three-year term from and by 
the members of the Executive Committee 
of the Society for Curriculum Study who 
would normally continue to serve in 
1942-43. 

In subsequent years, members of the 
Executive Committee shall be elected by 
the Board of Directors. 

The term of all elected officers and of 
members of the Board of Directors and 
of the Executive Committee shall begin 
on March 1. 


ARTICLE 


VI—Quvuorvum 

Twenty-five active members of the De 
partment shall constitute. a quorum for ¢h 
transaction of business. 


a quorum of that body. 


ArtTIcLE VII—Crepenvti1a.s 


The credentials of representative mem 
bers of the Board of Directors shall } 
signed by the secretary of the state 9 
regional organization which they seek 
represent, and shall be presented to th 
Executive Committee for approval. 


ArticteE VIII—Commirrers 


Standing and special committees of th 
Department may be appointed by the Ex 
ecutive Committee, which shall have gen 
eral oversight and direction of all sucl 
committees. 


ARTICLE IX—PuB.icaTions 


The publications of the Department 
shall be in charge of the Executive Com 
mittee, subject to such general policies 
the Board of Directors may adopt. 


ARTICLE X—EXPENDITURES 


The funds of the Department shall be 
disbursed only in accordance with annual 
budgets adopted by the Board of Diree- 
tors. The transfer of unused balances 
from one item in the budget to another 
shall be at the discretion of the Exeeu- 
tive Committee. The Executive Secretary 
shall receive and disburse the funds of 
the Department and make an annual ac 
counting to the Board of Directors under 
the direction of the Executive Committee, 
which shall be responsible for proper audit- 
ing of accounts. 





